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)PY OF A LETTER TO LORD 
ALTHORP. , 


AF estminster, 23. July, 1833. 


: 3 

: b . : 
k that I have 
h I have prefixed an introduction, 
ting, both introduction and book, of 
terrible effects of paper-money in the 
ited States of America. As amem- 
of the House of Commons, I take 
liberty to request your Lordship to 
@ this book, along with which I 
i you a specimen of that paper- 
ney, in a bank-note for twenty-five 
s, that is to say, twenty-five English 
pence, the like of which note are in 
circulation in the great state of 
TH Carotanwa; and which note be- 
a very precious commodity, I re- 
st your Lordship to have the : 
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NI Bw to return to me when it shall suit 
ced rconvenience. In addition, I think 
ut ght to inform your Lordship, that 
a T'nomas Bezvor, who has just ar- 


d from New York, assures me, that 
current money, in that city, consists 
dollar notes ; and that it would be 
emely difficult to get a five-dollar 
exchanged into five silver dollars. 
OWn transactions with New York 


sit Mle me to state, that nineteen pounds 
iS shillings of our present money are 
nt | in value to a hundred dollars at 





York ; whereas, if all ‘were in coin, 
ndred dollars are equal in value to 
aty-two pounds ten shillings 

deem these things well worthy of 









and am sure, that you will ascribe this 
proceeding’ of mine to nothing other 
than a sense of my public duty. 
I have the honour to be, 
my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most humble 
and most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBLBETT, 


To the Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Althorp. 





Oldham, 17. July, 1833. 


Ar a Meetine or tus Otpwam Anti- 
Stavery ASSOCIATION HELD THIS 








IT WAS UNANIMOUSLY RE- 















in name of co ¥) 
of West Indian property. 

II. That this meeting has heard with 
griefand astonishment, that in the bill 
for the abolition of colonial slavery, it 
|is proposed to compel the slave to be- 
come an apprentice for twelve years, 
during which time he is not allowed 
the choice of his master, nor is he to be 
requited for his labour, which is in fact 
only a state of modified slavery under 
another name, and which we have rea- 
son exceedingly to dread will cause 
insurrection and bloodshed in the co- 
lonies. 

III. That by the plainest principles 
of religion and justice, the slave has an 
undoubted right to his freedom without 
delay and without price. ‘This meet- 
ing, therefore, cannot consent to any 
plan for which he is made to pay either 
in whole or in part, the price of his 
emancipation. 

IV. That to intrust to the colonial 
assemblies the power of legislating in 
any way,in reference to the labouring | 
population, independently of the British 

arliament, after the experience we 
have had of the iniquitous nat 
their proceedings towards 








ship’s attention, at this time, 
Printed by W. Cobbett, Joknson’s-court.) 
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V. That an extract from the minutes 
of this meeting signed by the secretary, 
be transmitted to the members of the 
borough, and that the signatures of as 
many of their constituents who approve 
of these resolutions as the time will ad- 
mit of, be also procured. 

Extracted from the minutes by W. 
Fourrarron Waker, Secretary. 

We hereby express our cordial con- 
currence in the sentiments expressed in 
the foregoing resolutions, and request 
our representatives to give their most 
strenuous opposition to the bill for the 
abolition of slavery in its present 
shape. 

Oldham, 18. July, 1833. 
Thomas Swire 
Edwin Jackson 
John Earnshaw 
John Bentley 
William Wilson 
Thomas Ramsden 
William Oakes 
Anthony Frith 
William Knott 
John Koight 
Edward Brideoake 
John Hewitt 
Paul Wurburton 
John Earnshaw, jun. 
Alexander Taylor 
Thomas Swire, jun. 
John Halliwell 
Samuel Hall 
William Sharp O’Neil 
William Wilkinson. 


= 


To Mr. W. Furnarton Waker. 


Westminster, 24. July, 1833. 

Srr,—I shall most assuredly act 
agreeably to the wishes of those who 
have subscribed the paper sent to me 
by you on the 1S. instant. Indeed ] 
had anticipated those wishes by voting 
against any and every grant of public 
money proposed to be made on this ac- 
count ; and, as to the apprenticeship 
part of the project, 1 deem it, besides 
its glaring injustice, to be little short of 
madness. I look upon the whole of 
this project as being neither more nor 
Jess than a crafty scheme for perpetu- 








Mr. Coszsett’s Answer. 1% 


the same time, getting money out of ty 
sweat of the whites, fo put inte i, 
pockets of the slave-owners, 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETY. 





Philadelphia, June 19, 1833, 
To Wa. COBBETT, Eso., M.P. 


Sir,—As the organs of the ‘ Ass. 
“ ciation of the Friends of Ireland in the 
‘* City and County of Philadelphia,” w 
have the honour of transmitting throug 
you to the people of England and Scu 
land, the enclosed ‘‘ Address to th 
People of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

In selecting you as the medium fr 
communicating the indignant feeling) 
awakened-in this country by the ha 
and recreant Whigs in the preset 
reformed Parliament, we are influenced 
by the unrivalled intellect and uns 
passed honesty and perseverance will 
which you have advocated the g 
cause of liberty and justice. | 

While we thus lay. before you, 
through you, the people of Great 5" 
tain, the sentiments excited in (8 
country by the despotism and decent" 
of your Whig Ministry, permit us" 
offer our individual admiration of 
power and effect with which you & 
posed their cruelty and injustice towat 
Ireland, and their treachery towa" 
the people of England. 


We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 
James Hacan, M.D., 
Wa. W. Haty., ; 


Corresponding Secretaries of the 4* 
ciation of the Friends of Ireland 
the City and County of Philade? 


Mr. Cossert’s ANSWER. 
GenTLeEMEN,—I am ee 
obliged to you for the great hou 
that you have done me in making 


the channel of yout Very suisae oo 





y 
Gling the slavery of the blacks, and, at 


spirited appress to the of © . 
Britain, which address ‘you Bare 
pei 


- 
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: 
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> me, beautifully printed on elegant 
hite satin, and which I shall preserve 
ith the greatest care, and which ] 
ope will, by every one who shall bear 
y name, be deemed more worthy of 
are and preservation than titles of 
nobility would be, or than decorations 
oming from all the despots on earth. 
But, gentlemen, I am afraid that this 
ddress, coming from your climate, is 
ather TOO WARM for ours; at least, 
for the only channel of general com- 
nunication which I have at my com- 
pand. Iam afraid that it would noo 
nly burn the Register, but singe me ; 
or, you are to understand, that, though 
is Majesty is graciously pleased to 
low us freedom of speech in the 
House of Commons, his Attorney-Gene- 
ul may have his peculiar opinions 
elative to what any of us may say and 
ublish, when ‘“ out of doors”; and, 
those opinions should, unhappily, 
ke an adverse turn with regard to this 
HILADELPHIAN production, that which 
ou have intended for my honour and 
tnown, might, if a jury could be found 
D consent to the deed, very possibly 
yme bythe heels; and that would 
2 an awkward position for a *‘ honour- 
ble member ” to be in. 
However, that such an address should 
main unpublished in England, is not 
robable. Some one with more cou- 
ange, or, fat least, with less about him 
) offer temptations to an enforcement 
those peculiar opinions which I have 
lluded to above, will, I dare say, com- 
hunicate this address to the people of 
is country; and, in their name I can 
enture to assure you, that they now 
e, at last, the necessity of putting an 
d to all jealousies between England 
d Ireland, and of resolutely uniting 
gainst those who are the enemies of 
th. The people of England and 
otland, beginning at Eprnsuren and 
EwcastLe, did their duty well with 
gard ‘to the horrible measure of corr- 
ON, ad has very naturally filled 
ou with indignation ; and they will be 
paid for all their efforts, yo he that 
ir conduct has been so justly apy 
ted in that country of re; 
which you reside, and 
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now beset by the monster of paper- 
money, will strangle the monster and 
resume its freedom, in spite of all its 
craft and all its execrable dealings. 

Be assured, that I receive this testi- 
mony of your approbation with great 
satisfaction and pride, and that I wilt 
endeavour to deserve it by a zealous 
discharge of all the duties imposed on 
me by the situation in which I have 
been placed by the electors of Oldham. 

I am, your faithful friend, 
and most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 








POLICE COMMITTEE, 


Tus committee closed its inquiries om 
Tuesday, the 23. instant; and the com- 
mittee is to meet, in order to agree on 
the Report on Wednesday, the 31. of 
this month. When thereport is agreed 
on, it, together with the evidence taken 
by the committee, will'be carried and 
laid before the House. My readerswill 
not be so unreasonable as to expect from 
me, the expression of any opinion with 
revard to what that report will be; and 
still less will they expect from mea 
statement of the evidence, either in sub- 
stance or in detail. I must say, how~ 
ever, that the committee has done its 
duty with great diligeneé and care ; and 
{ must say,- besides, that one job like 
this is quite enough for any man in any 
one session of Parliament. It is now 
three weeks since this committee was 
appointed ; and if I were to be paid at 
the rate at which I should expect to pay 
a lawyer for a similar quantity of labour ; 
that is to say, if I had to pay a lawyer 
for so much labour, I should think my- 
self a lucky fellow, if-he let me off for 
five hundred pounds, So that a menm- 
ber of parliamentship is no sinecure, at 
any rate. This is the first committee 
that I have been put upon. I see the 

ter part of my brother-members 
‘with labour of this sort. Some- 

times one we he to three cea 
committees, all of are s at 
one and the same time ; and they ‘are 





> SEIT 5 


‘compelled poate omit attending 
‘ : 










































some of them ; or to step in and out 
and afford their help by spells. I have 
had but this one to attend to; and, if | 
have found it quite work enough for me, 
what must be the wonderful capacity of 
those members who can perform their 
duty on four or five committees at the 
same time. I will say one thing for 
the Ministers; and that is, that they 
have had great consideration for me, as 
to this matter. They have shown a de- 
sire not to wear me out. Just as we do 
with good old horses upon a farm: let 
them rest while the young ones are kept 
at work ; and only bring them out’ to 
help at seed time or harvest. This was 
harvest time : the weather fine ; the po- 
lice-corn ripe ; ¢o they brought me out 
and set me to help a little ; and, though 
slow in my movements, they will not 
find, I trust, when they see the pro- 
duce of our labours,Ahat I am of the 
“* old chaise-horse”’ breed. Slow enough, 
to be sure; but not jibbing from the 
collar ; not dancivg a hornpipe with my 
ears down upon my poll, when the load 
began to pull back the traces. While 
I express my gratitude to them for 
having been thus indulgent to me, | 
beg my readers, and particularly my con- 
stituents, to be assured, that I have been 
anxious, on this occasion to show that I 
am worthy of the indulgence ; and that, 
if the House, that is to say, the Minis- 
ters, shall be pleased to continue to be 
thus sparing of me, 1 will, upon these 
extraordinary emergencies, not be spar- 
ing of my remaining strength. 

I beg my readers to suspend their 
judgment as to the result of the labours 
of this committee. ‘The report and the 
evidence, when they have been laid be- 


fore the House, will be printed, accord- | 


ing to the usual practice. When 
printed by the order of the House, they 
may be reprinted by any body else. 
Until that is done, the publie cannot 
know what has taken place before the 
committee ; and, then, every one may 
know, and every one be enabled to 
judge for himself. It is a very great 
matter: it is amatter that comes home 
to every man: it will attract the atten- 
tion of every man, who is not a mere 
insensible worm in society ; and, there- 
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fore, it must become notorious, and 
familiar to the minds of us all. . 
My readers will recollect that this 

committee consists of the following 
members : : 

Mr. Tennyson 

Mr. Lamb 

Mr. Hawes 

Mr. Estcourt 

Sir Robert Peel 

Lord Hotham 

Mr. Solicitor-General 

Mr. Jervis 

Mr. Harvey 

Mr. Kennedy, member for Ayr. 7 

Lord Ebrington : 

‘ Lord Morpeth 

Mr. Charles Buller 

Mr. Grote 

Mr. Alderman Wood 

Mr. Clay 

Colonel Evans 

Sir Thomas Freemantle 

Mr. Finch 

Mr. Cobbett 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie 

Mr. Phillpotts. 


The order es printed in the voteso 7 
‘the House stands thus: ‘* Select com 
“mittee appointed to inquire into the] 
“ matter of the petition of Frederic! 
“Young and others of Walworth ant) 
** Camberwell, complaining that polic J 
“men are employed as spies, aul) 
** praying that the people may wos be 
“ taxed to maintain those spies.’ 





THE FINISHER. 
SHORT PARLIAMENTS. 


Ox Tuesday night Mr, Tenny5 
made a motion for shortening the dur 
tion of Parliaments. After a long “4 
bate, the House divided, when the 
wete }64 for the motion and 213 aga!™ 
it. Our constituents need not, be 
that my colleague and I were 10 
minority, The Ministers declared © 
Septennial Parliaments ; and this.1° 
the Finisher of the Whigs.. Any 0 
who, after this, believes, i? 
sincere in their professions relativ¢ 





01 


form, and to just and cheap Govern- 
nent, is a FOOL: and any man who 
sffects to believe them such isaKNAVE. 
remember that, many months ago, I 
aid, in the House; that any man who 
elieved them to be sincerein their pro- 
ssions, was a fool; and the honour- 
ble Member for Asuron said, that, 
f that were true, he was a fool. He 
oted with us, | believe, in the mino- 
ity; and what he thinks upon the sub- 
ect now, I cannot tell. I shall preserve 
n the Register the whole of this debate 
I find it reported in the Morning 
me ret 


hroni ges expite saith 
hat vsppee ROLL ef Fel ech 
hould & yes or ked 
or it in the Times newspaper also, and 
ound it was not there. F regret very 
nuch that anything should have oc- 
urred to produce this effect; and I do 
ope that the like will not occur again, 
d that the public will not have injus- 
ce done it on account of the disagree- 
hent and anger betweeu individuals. 
shall say nothing further upon this 
bate, because I shall insert it in 
is present Jegister. The people 
ill be at no loss to form a correct 
inion upon the subject. They will 
iow well now, that there is no hope 
ithout a further ‘reform of the Par- 
ament, 





SLAVERY. 


I mean slavery in the West Indies ; 
d not that in England, Scotland, and 
eland. By-the-by, I, wonder whether 
pies are sent amongst the blacks. 
here was a debate upon this subject 
n Wednesday night, when Mr. Buxrow 
ade a motion for mitigating the 
avery in future. I did not think it 
orth while to quit my police-business, 
order to be present upon this occa- 
on. If I had been, I should have gone 
ay and not voted at all, being re- 
ved to vote for no measure of aboli- 
on, that shall not. at once and abso- 
ely set the slaves free ; being also re- 
ved to vote for no measure that shall 


"6 of the money of people of this 
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kingdom; and being perfectly con- 
vinced, that the measure proposed, if it 
could possibly be carried into effect, 
would make the lot of the slaves worse 
than it is now. 





A NEW 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


In two parts, Part I. French and 


English. — Part IT. English and 
Copsetr, MP. 


French. By Wm. 


oh. 
in to use 


In this Dictionary, as in all the 
other books which have come forth 
from under my hands, I have endea- 
voured to make the matter as clear as 
possible, that being, in my opinion, the 
first quality in literary works of all 
sorts, seeing that it is of no use to 
write, unless that which you write be 
understood ; and seeing that the less 
trouble the reader has to get at your 
meaning, the more likely he is to get at 
it, and, of course, the more likely he is 
to profit from your labours. 

J have not made a book for literary 
men, for persons curious with regard to 
the origin of words, or with regard to 
great niceties in the use of them; but, 
for persons who want to get at a com- 
petent knowledge of the meaning of 
words, and of that word, in one of these 
languages, which amounts to the same 
meaning in tbe other language; and 
this end I have endeavoured to enable 
the reader to accomplish with as little 
trouble as possible ; avoiding all those 
superfluities which only serve to waste 
time and to arrest the attention of the 
reader on matters foreign to the pup- 
suit in which he is, at the moment, 


engaged. 

A Dictionary abounding with etymo- 
curiosities, with examples of the 

uses of Words, with quotations from 

authors, and with minute peculiarities 

as to idioms, 
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is not an amusing book that we want 
here; it is a book of use, and, if it con- 
tain any thing to divert us from that 
ttse, it does us harm; it wastes our 
time, and withdraws our minds from 
the object immediately before us. This 
has happened to me a thousand times, 
I dare say. Having looked for my word, 
1 have found such a fund of amusement 
growing out of it, that, if I were trans- 
lating, for instance, | have not only 
wasted my time, but have returned to my 
dull work, if not with absolute reluct- 
ance, at least with a want of the full 
force of those ideas with which I had 
quitted it. If my reference to the Dic- 
tionary had given me only the word I 
wanted andits full meaning, or mean- 
ings, without any amusement, my time 
would have been saved, and thespirit of 
my labours would have been unblunted. 
It is this experience that has been my 
guide in regard to the compilation of 
this book. As in my English Grammar 
and in my French and English Gram- 
mars, so in this Dictionary, 1 have en- 
deavoured to prevent others from ex- 
periencing the loss of time and the in- 
conveniences that I myself have had to 
encounter anid overcome. And, were it 
only for the following circumstance, | 
should think that I had succeeded: no 
people have to resort to Dictionaries so 
often as PRINTERS; and to no people 
can accuracy combined with saving-of 
time, be of more importance; and my 
printers tell me, that this is “‘ the most 
**nanpy Dictionary that they have ever 
** seen:” a character of it which I 
should prefer befure an eulogium from 
all the reviewers in the world united. 
There are two descriptions of persons 
who stand in need of a Dictionary ; 
namely, those who have /earned yram- 
mar thoroughly, anid those who have not. 
To the former the TABLES prefixed 
to the Dictionary, will not be neces- 
sary; but, to the Jatter, especially when 
they have to write, or to speak, in either 
of the languages, these ‘T'anues are ab- 
solutely necessary ; and, if they be dili- 
gently attended to, they will, of them- 
selves, very soon enable any learner of 
common capacity to overcome some of 
‘the greatest of those difficulties which 
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English people meet with in the lear. | 
ing of French; as will clearly appear, 
when I have described the contents and 
the uses of these Tasxes, which are six 
in number, as follow: 3 
Taste l. contains ‘an explanation of | 
all the aBBREvIATIONS used in both | 
pars of the Dictionary, ranged in al. | 
phabetical order ; so that, if the reader | 
meet with an abbreviation, the meaning | 
of which he does not understand, he has | 
only to turn to this Table, where he | 
will find the explanation in the alpha. 7 
betical place of the abbreviation itself, 7 
and directly opposite that abbreviation. 
For instance; in the Dictionary, atter ~ 
the word assger, you find adj.; and, © 
opposite the abbreviation, adj., in the 7 
TABLE, you find adjective; so that, you © 
thus know, that ansecr is an adjective 
So on with regard to the other abbre ~ 
viations ; and, with regard to the whole 
of them, a very short time, with due at ~ 
tention, will make you so familiar, that 
you will have no further need of re _ 
ferring to the Taste. 
Tasve II. relates to the prurats of © 
Frencu nouns. It is preceded by the 
Routes (three in number) for forming — 
the plural numbers of Frencu NOUNS. — 
As to the cenpenrs of Frencn NOUNS, © 
those are fully indicated in the Dictionary © 
itself. This Tasxe relates solely to the” 
forming of the pLURaL NuMBER. First] 
come the raree Roures; and then fol 
lows an Alphabetical List-of such nout' | 
as depart from those rules. Let ™ 
take, for instance, the noun ‘rrou,which, 
according to the seconn RULE, would 
in the plural, be rrovux; but, it is 00) 
80; it is frows, adding an s, like nou) 
coming under the Fiast ruLe. The 
Dictionary gives you the word in th 
singular number only; the seco¥? 
Ruxe shows you, that the word 780% 
being a noun ending with ou, wo! 
form its plural by adding an a, and 0% 
an sto the singular; but, if you ‘ 
into the List that follows in 
Taste, you will see that rrou, tho 
it does end in ow, takes ans and ™ 
“ae There are, as you ae 
t twenty-six of these irregular nov” 
so. that, with due’ attention to 
Table, you will have the whole of the 
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miliar to your memory in a very short 
me; for, the List being alphadetical, 
pu will always find your word ina 
ment. Let us now follow the pro- 
ss all the way through. You are 
riting French, and, wanting to use 
he French word for soLe, you look 
to the English part, you find the 
rench word to be Trou ; but, presently, 
pu want to write about two or more 
»LEs, and how are you to know how 
form the plural of trou? Why, 
st look at the Ruve, and that will tell 
pu, that it must become TRovx, be- 
use it ends with ov; but, before you 
rite, look at the Lisr of exceptions; 
nd there you will find that it must be 
ous. On following this practice for a 
tle while, you will find tyat the whole 
atter will be safely lodged in your 
ind, 
Tasce IIL. relates to the NUMBER 
bd the GenpEeR of Frencu ADJECTIVES. 
nzlish adjectives never change their 
dings for the. purpose of denoting 
her the number or the gender of the 
uns to which they belong. Far dif- 
ent is it with regard to the French 
jectives: they have changes.in their 
lings for the purpose of: denoting 
th number and gender ; that is to say, 
noun demands an arijective agreeing 
th it in number and,in gender ; and 
» adjective must vary to accommodate 
If to the number and gender of its 
bun: thus, as to number; un bdton 
ANC (a white stick),deux bdions BLANCS 
‘0 White sticks), Then, as to the 
nder; une main BLANCHE (a white 
nd) ; deux mains suancues (two 
hite hands). It is, therefure, a verydm- 
rtant part of our affair, to learn the 
les for changing the endings of the 
Jectives for those purposes. The 
anges for the purpose of denoting the 
mber are not, as will be seen, nume- 
is, and do not give rise to rules of 
y difficulty ; but, as this TaBLe and its 
st will show, the gender of adjectives 
thing of very great importance, and 
ist be strictly attended to. In 
er Dictionaries of the two languages, 
s object is attempted to be. provided 
by abbreviations placed against the 
ctives themselves in their places in 
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the Dictionary: but this has always 
appeared to me to be very clumsy. work, 
causing a great waste of time ;: and, in- 
deed, nine times out of ten, doing no- 
thing but puzzle the learner, and. tend 
to disgust him with his undertaking. 
Let us take anexample. You want to 
use a French adjective to express the 
meaning of the English adjective, ma- 
Licious ; and the English part of Boy- 
ers Dictionary (and ef other Diction- 
aries) tells you that the French word is 
matin. Then, in looking at the French 
part, to see how this word changes te 
denote the feminine gender, you tind 
* Mat-in, 1GNgz.” Now, though J know 
that the in is to be added to the mat to 
make the masculine, and that 16Ng is to 
be added to the man to make the femi- 
nine, how are you to know wt? Again, 
you want a French adjective to answer 
to our adjective rep, and you find it 
thus in the French part of Boyer’s Dic- 
tionary :—Rov-x,sse. What is a learner 
to make of this? Then take our ad- 
jective sweer; and you find in the 
French of Boyer, ‘‘ Dou-x, cz.” He 
who already understands the language 
knows, that in these cases the xis to be 
added to the Rov and the Dou to make 
the masculine ; and that, to make the 
feminine, the sse is to be added to the 
Rou, and cz is to be added to the Dou ; 
but, how are these things to be known 
to. him, child or man, who is dearning 
the language ? One more instance. Take 
the adjective ReLIG1eUx ; and in Boyer’s 
and other Dictionaries. you find it thus, 
“‘ Reviciev-x,se.” Here, again, | know, 
that, to form the mascu/ine, | must take 
in thez; and that, to form the feminine, 
I must exclude the x, and take in the se. 
But how is a learner of language to 
know this ; and how is it possible that 
it should not do that learner harm rather 
than good? I have, therefore, in my 
Dictionary, given only the bare word ; 
that is to say, the word as it is found 
and referred to in the English part ; and, 
of course, in the French part, the above 


three words stand thus: . 
Matin, adj. malicious, malignant, mise, 
chievous. 
Roux, adj. red-haired, reddish, 
Dovx, ads. sweet, mild, gentle, &c. 
RE.iGixux, adj, religious, pious, 


7 
Mies 


~, 
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| would not do them any harm. 
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And now we are to see the use of my| noting the degrees of comparison; fy 
TABLE. You find the word Matty, for they vary not to denote either ‘xunBep 
instance ; you find it to bean adjective; or GenpeR. This matter (coming aly 
you want to know how it forms its p/u-| from my English Grammar) the learner 
ral or its feminine gender, or both ; you) will find so plainly stated as to make 
turn to the nist in Tasce IIL., and there this part of his task a thing not to cos 

you find that, as to the plural, the word | him above sixty hours in the whole. 
follows the Fiest ruve, and merely! Taste VI. Encutsu Verss. This 7 
takes an sin addition ; and that it is, in| TABLE contains the rules for changing | 
nap RC mar chee proceed | the endings of our VERBS, and also af 
in “ne same aed “4 1 regard to ROUX | a List tate oe VERBS, |p 
and povux. ut, when you come to) The matter is taken from my English f 
RELIGIEUX, you do not findit in the 1s7.| Grammar ; and I venture to say, that / 
rt, yg gat en RULE . that) any foreigner of ordinary capacity wil a 
" wi ay Bsa ga cd nesipe the pig thing - on ape S 
; at t e rule tells| ten days; and, great is the shame, that” 
you, that, to form the feminine, you must| we so often see English men, and gen- | 
change the Evx into EusE, tlemen, too, who write as if they had/ 
ey a proceed wes — to| em seen, or heard, any thing about a 
yew ie om ; — yg 4 a —e Fypiy! 3; a ST me 7 —, i 
, at the of diligent | stood, and so essential to guard them) 
ny Pop rituaph aig rate tere apres yam vulgar and ral 
AST: anc disgraceful errors. ! 
am, from my own experience, convinced, Such are the uses of these Tasxrs, bi 
that the method which I have here pro- | which, I verily believe, will do more, if i 
bey eben etd Ae nl renee) attended ui in ae : ae 4 
- dge, will very to ENGLIsH people an nglish to 7 
greatly shorten the work of learning | Frexcu people, than all that is to be | 
oh wa ; a it ra ea - parents | found in all the other rnTRODUCTIONS |~ 
nany of those pounds which are ex-| ‘ro Dictionaries that are in existence. 
pended in the teaching of their children | The recurrence to these TaBLEs, whici 
See apie uni een Se oe tg Me a of 
em | quent, will dal ecome less and 1es~ 
from that cruel ‘mortification whieli anebaneaan ad at She: end of a val i 
} ara mo et as not learning) short time, the reader will have the ; 
age after all. whole matter in’ his mind, will) 
Tapce IV. relates to the forming of trouble himself.no more about the) 
es PLURALS of Enotisn Nouns. ‘J he TABLES, and will find, that he has mate 
gr i the List of rrReEGULARS are a considerable progress in the learning | 
ta en _ imy own EnGuisua Grast-' of the language. In conclusion let the & 
= a -. ae a _ me so|learner be duly warned against the) 
cauiaeaaiae — yr ae nae f danger of supposing that a foreign lan 
pea : or dilatory | guage is to be learned without labour; 
deed, ever to commit a mistake as to that it is a thing to be overcome )Y 
this matter, after a month of applica-| saucy looks or loud talk. It is a valu 
tion ; though mistakes enough, with ble thing: not only a great intel: 
rag “4 it, are often committed! lectual accomplishment and ornament; 
y English men, and by some men! but a really valuable acquisition. Not 
too who come from the Univer-' so valuable as that obtained by a seve 

sities; and, if even the j Petia Nag A 
mg dle ; y were just to/ years’ apprenticeship to a shoemaker, 
s part of my Grammar, it pr bala but, ‘still, a thiog 
_ of real value as a means of obtaining “ 
Taste V. relates to Eno iveli 

. NeLisn Ap-| hones lan 

JecTives ; that is to say to thd chan es! gu Shey he ae Hawi 

io their endings for the Se eroed a litee tae AI 

pgs for the purpose of de-| learned a little bit. If ‘a little lea™ 
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» be a dangerous thing,” in other| 
ses, it is still more dangerous in this | 
e: to have a mere smattering of 
ench in the one case, or of English in 
e other case, is not only useless, but 
ereat deal worse; giving nothing but 
neeit, false pretensions, exciting the 
bntempt of observers, producing morti- 
ation in friends, and inflicting cruel 
sappointment on parents. To young 
glish people I particularly address 
yself; and exhort them, if they under- 
ke the task of learning French, to 
bour at it assidulously, to attend well 
what [ have said in my introduction 
my Fasncu Grammar ; to recollect 
bat every hour of labour which they 
pw bestow, will be productive of fruit | 
be enjoyed to the last hour of their 
res; to bear in mind, that, if they 
nce acquire the habit of labour now, 
hat habit will stick by them; and, 
bove all things, to bear in mind, that 
they let slip this season for labour, it) 
ill never return, 
With this advice to those who are to} 
se the book, I send the book itself to 


he press, out of that very room in 
hich Dr. Jonnson compiled his Dic- 
bnary ; not, however, without observ- 


g, that, in the French assistance 
hich Ihave had in this compilation, 
bd which assistance has been very 
reat, | have, 1 believe, had as sound 
kdement and as great learning as were 
pssible to be found either in England 


in France. | 
Wa. COBBETT. 
Westminster, 24, July, 1832. 





REFORM. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE 
CARTWRIGHT CLUB, 


(From the True Sun of 22. July.) 


The anniversary dinner of this institution 
as given on Saturday evening, at the Eyre 
ms, St. Juhn’s W There were over one 
ndred and fifty members nt. 

Mr. O'Connell, M. P., in the chair. 

After the cloth was removed, the following 
ace was said by the Rev, Dr. Wade :—‘* O 
od, for this thy food make us thankful ; aud 


vu 





y it give us strength to pursue ‘ 
arse with renew vigour,” ‘ ee ,! 
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The CHAIRMAN in proposing the first toast, 
‘* The people, the only legitimate source of 
power,” said that the club would be unworthy 
the name of the great aud good man whose 
efforts they were met there to commemorate 
and honour, if they postponed the toast, 
‘¢ The people,’’—to any other toast whatever. 
(Cheers). The people had now escaped from 
the fangs of the oligarchy, principally through 
the exainple he had set the:n in his life and in 
his writings ; and though perhaps all he had 
desired was not yet effected, there could be no 
doubt but it would follow, soover or later, ac- 
cording as the energies of the nation were di- 
rected to those objects. When he (Mr. O'C.) 
looked back updn the history of the English 
people—a people celebrated for oue quality 
above all others—-common sense—when he 
reflected upon the position in which, despite of 
all their common sense, designing and dan- 
gerous men bad succeeded in placing them, 
he only wondered, uot that reform were not 
accomplished sooner, but that they could, 
even fur a moment, have submitted to thede- 
gradation they lay quietly under, Not that 
they did not earlier file away the rivets of 
their chains, but that they did not rise at once 
like a giant and burst them over the heads of 
their few and feeble oppressors. (Cheers). 
There was a time, and that not long since, 
when the constituency of Englaud had no re- 
presentatives, aud the members of the legis- 
lature no constituents, (Cheers), Now, in- 
deed, it was nut so, for there was no repre- 
sentative without some constituents—one of 
the blessings of reform. But why did he talk 
of the blessings of reform? what particular 
or practical good did the people derive from 
it yet? It was all very fine to talk about liberty 
and law, reform and retrenchment, in the eve- 
ning, but of what value were these fine 
speeches to the country when the result of it 
might be proved by vulgar arithmetic the 
next morving to be a majority for Ministers 
ou whatever question they choose to command 
it? (Cheers). And that was the reformed 
House—and in that manner was it ruled by a 
Whig administration. (Cheers), The paltry 
Tories, they who kept the country so long in 
chains, were now so chicken-hearted, that 
they were afraid to turn out the Whigs, 
thuugh the power -were even put in their 
hands. They knew their fate if they dared 
assume office: the public bad been deceived 
by the specious profession of individuals at 
the late general elections, and had in conse- 
quence paralysed to a considerable extent 
their own exertions and judgments; therefore, 
the curse of Whig domination rested heavily 
on the country still. (Cheers). But what 
was the first act of the treacherous represent- 
atives of the people iu a reformed Parliament ? 
It was to assist this wretched Government in 
crushing constitutional Jiberty in Ireland, and 
substituting puiery license in its . 

Whigs and the reform: 


hes by possibility forgive them- 
ves, nd forgive one auother for this nela- 
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rieus act—(laughter)—but as long as the 
breath of life animated him, he would not for- 
give the injuries they inflicted on his 
country. (Cheers). Well, three months of the 
session they wasted in cogitation, and the re- 
sult was the Irish Coercion Bill—( groans) — 
and ere three mouths more would have 
elapsed, the same meed of justice would have 
béen applied to England, ouly that they were 
afraid of the Tories ousting them from their 
places. (Cheers). They had, in fact, now 
that the end of the session was at hand, done 
nothing of good for the country during all its 
protracted sitting : but they had filled her cup 
of evil to the very brim. Where was the vote 
by ballot ?—the short Parliaments ?—the ex- 
tended franchise? Noteven dreamed of: or 
if dreamed of, scared designedly away. Had 
not the Mivisters—for they and the reformed 
Parliament were one and the same, —indivi- 
sible, had not they in place of doing any of 
these, endeavoured to destroy the little of 
those fractions of good, which the wisdom of 
our ancestors handed down to us, and which 
even the Tories, when most drunken with 
their wickedness, had not dared to desecrate ? 
Had they not done every thing in their power, 
by the late atrocious measure, to destroy the 
trial by jury ? (great cheers). The case which 
all knew he alluded to, the Coldbath-fields’ 
affair, they had thrown into the Court of 
King’s Bench, though in that very room he 
(Mr. O'Connell) had pledged his professional 
reputation, while the matter was peniing, 
that the jury, on the showing of the reported 
evidence, could find no other verdict. And 
then the newspapers took it up, and argued 
against the people, by whom they existed, 
and supported the atrocities of the police, and 
the insane and wicked measures of the Go- 


‘vernment, against their benefactors, be- 


cause they were in the pay of that Govern. 
ment. But why did he talk of news- 
apers ; it was all vain for the pub- 
i¢ to expect from newspapers, as they 
were then constitutell and managed, any 
thing like honesty. No! they could have 
nothing but the distillation of individual ma- 
lignity, and the concentration of private hete, 
through those foul mediums, Plénesty! the 
public need net expect honesty, until, by 
the reduction of the present enormons taxes 
upon the dissemination of cheap knowledge, 
the iniquitous monopolies which existed were 
utterly annihilated. What did the newspa- 


. pers do but evil? People might talk of them 


as they liked; but he maintained that, con- 
stituted and managed as they were, they did 
nothing but evil. He would give au instance ; 
for the last three or four weeks, matters the 
most important to the interest of millions of 
British subjects were daily under discussion 
in the House of Commons. The affairs o! 
India were the priucipal topic—and the fate 
of that importaut portion of the British em- 
pire the subject of these debates ; yet, during 
all that time, the audacious and miscreaut 
press scarce communicated any thing of all 


. 





that was said—hardly a single effort of the 
many that were made to obtain for the Op. 
pressed Hindvos that liberty which was ey. 
joyed at home to the public; and thus the 
people of England were suffered to remain iy 
ignorance of the acts of their honest represen. 
tatives, and the countless millions of Ludian 
people had not an opportunity of knowing who 
in the British House of Commons they should 
consider their friends or their foes. Such 
atrocious proceedings on the part of the 
newspaper press, were unparalleled. — It was 
all in vain to think that they would grow 
better. Never would the people kuow the real 
opinion of their representatives —never would 
they he fairly informed of those things which © 
conduced to their best interests, until they had 7 
a free, an honest, and an iudependent press; 7 
and that they could never have until they had © 
a cheap ove. (Cheers). The Times, the 7 
mighty Zimes, had had during all that period © 
the worst reports of these proceedings ; the 
very worst, because they were designedly bad. 
The Chronicle, once the friend of the people 
—now how fallen !—had them equally bai, © 
because with the same intentions. But both | 
were in the hands of Ministers, and that fully ~ 
explained the matter. For it had been well — 
and wisely remarked in France, that the worst 7 
enemies of the people were those renegade © 
newspapers which had fallen into the hands of © 
the Government, or the'power of certain indi- |~ 
viduals, members of the legislature. Com- © 
plaints were making daily and hourly by — 
members of Parliament of the infamous re- — 
ports of their sentiments which appeared in ~ 
the Morning Papers—private complaints he © 


admitted. Perhaps they had their own reasons — 
for not making them public, but he had none. — 


He knew well that there was no enemy more 


feared by a public man than a newspaper: — 
hut he was not afraid, of them at all; hedefied © 


their utmost power and ingenuity, and he © 
would maintain, as he had already done, that | 
it was useless for the public to expect al 
honest press until they had a cheap one. 
(Cheers). The hon, Gentleman then went on 
roadvise the country tu attack and defeat their 
old foes, the Tories, and their new foes, the 
Whigs in particular, as well as general ob- 
jects—to meeet them ia the select vestries, 
and in the open vestries, to defy them 10 
parochial and private meetings, as well as 10 
open and public ones. (Cheers). He was of 
the mouvement party (great cheering); of 
that party -he should ever continue. ‘The 
peuple should watch the conduct of their re- 
presentatives. (Cheers). He hoped, before 
long, to see the time when the votes of mem- 
bers of that House would be registered. BY 
leaguing togetber heart and hand in the holy 
cause of freedom, by perseverance and deter- 
mipation, by honesty and inde y 

people would, ere long, obtain to the full what 
the illustrious aud venerable maa, wht vir 
‘ues they were there to honour, had 
and struggled for all his life; and 

lived long enough not to obtain: rs 
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would end as he had hegun, by proposing 
«The people !—the only source of legiti- 
te power.” (Great cheers). The chairman, 
proposing the second toast, ‘‘ Our Saxon 
titutions ; they were founded on patural 
hts, and ought to be restored to us,” took 
casion to enter into a minute detail of the 
resentative system as formally practised 
nung the Saxons possessors of England. The 
] was elected for his county, the sheriff jor 
s bailiewick, and even the constable for bis 
rish. Then thosein office were selected for 
eir good qualities—those of temper . and 
rbearance being the most recommendatory 
now they were nominated by the Govern- 
ent for qualitigs the very reverse; those 
ho could use the bludgeon best being. pre- 
rred to posts of honour on all occasions. 
‘heers). The courts of justice then were so- 
mu and sacred places—new they were bad- 
ke shops aud dens of corruption, Then the 
ople were watched and warded by one an- 
her in rotation—now they were laid at the 
et of a French gendarmerie. .He thought 
be worst thiog that. had ever occurred for 
nglaad was the establishment. of the. half- 
bldier, or part-citizen police, with which the 
etropolis was cursed, and the country was 
bout to be covered, (Cheers). He had some 
perience of the police in Ireland, and he 
ould assert that since their establishment in 
at country more blood had been shed by 
em than had been shed by the executioner 
the course of the law. (Cheers), But in 
eland it was death to resist the police; for 
ere they were all armed to the teeth, with 
usket and bayonet, sword and pistol. Iu 
gland it was not yet quite so bad; but it 
uld have been so before that, had the police 
t made such bad use of rheir bludgeons. 
beers). He firmly believed, but for the re- 
alt of the recent transaction ia which they 
ere involved with such credit to themselves 
nd those under whose orders they were, that 
b less than a year every man of them would 
ave had his cutlass and pistols, if not his 
usket and bayouet. (Cheers), They should 
e all got rid of, aud others on a better system 
ubstituted in their place. (Great cheering). 
é concluded by proposing the toast. {Drank 
ith great cheering). . The chairman said, as 
nere was a sort of slang every where, aud St. 
tephen’s had its full share of it as weil as any 
ber place, and as his frieud beside him (Mr. 
obbett) was there designated as the hon. 
hember for Oldham, be would. take the li- 
erty of proposiug his beal.h, 
Mr. Couserr deemed ita singular honour 
D be selected as the person w offer this 
t—The Memory of Juhn Cartwright. They 
re there met, not like the Pittites to cele- 
ate the memory of a man, who, after pro- 
ssing reform for many years, 
te, and a persecutor of uhuse: 
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‘else. The way io 
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forme? partisans, caused the Habeas Corpus 
Act to be suspended, and the dungeons. to be 
opened to receive those martyrs, who were 
faithful to the cause which he had deserted. 
(Hear). They were not met to celebrate the 
memory of the man who burdened bis count 

with a debt of 800,000,000/, (Hear). They 
were not met to celebrate. the memory of a 
mao who brought things to that state, which 
made it necessary to keep a standing.army of 
100,000 men iu time of peace (bear), and who 
was the first to introduce the system of gen- 
darmerie, which the gentleman in the chair 
had so well described, In a word, they were 
not met, like Pittites, to celebrate the memory 
of the cruel enemy of the people. Nor, like 
the Foxites (a laugh), tocelebrate the memery 
of a gambler and a profligate, and one who had 
been, almust from his birth, a Sinecurist; who 
turned his coat every possible way in the 
course of jis life; who raised still higher the 
taxes which Pitticft afier bim; aud who had 
the audacity to say, in the House of Commons, 
that if the people could not pay their taxes, 
and afford to live iu the drawing-room, they 
ought to go tu the second floor; andif they 
could not live on the second floor, they must 
vo to-the garret. (Hear, hear, bear). No; 
they were met to celebrate the memory of a 
man who became a reformer in his early 
youth, when an vilicer in the navy, and show- 
ed bimself all through his life an honest re- 
former; a mau who gave up his commission 
and all chances of promotion (aud good 
chances of promotion be had too, for he was 
young, and brave, and skilful), rather than 
draw his sword against menu who were fight- 
ing for their rights and liberties. (Cheers). 
They were met to celebrate a man who was 
as virtuous io his private life as he was brave 
and skilful in his profession, avd patriotie in 
his public conduct, He would tell the meeting 
au anecdote of Major Cartwright, which ought 
not to be forgotten. When an express from 
Paris was brought to Mr. Wharton, the Ame- 
ricau minister was in London to negotiate the 
exchange of prisoners duripg the war, Major 
Cartwright was in the room with that genile- 
man. As soon as Mr. Wharton read the dis- 
patch,, be put his back to the door, and said, 
‘* Now, Cartwright, you may make an im- 
meuse fortune ;”’ op this he put the dispatch 
into Majer Cartwright’s hands; but did the 
latter take advautage of the information to go 
and gamble in the funds? No, he did not; 


and people ought to know the character of the 


man whuse principles they followed. (Hear, 
hear). Mr. Wharton told Major Cartwright 
that the information would not be in the pos- 
session of this Government for twenty-four 
hours, and he pointed out the way in which 
the information might be turued to account by 
Major Gartwright. Bot that excellent man 
refused to take advantage of ity because what- 
gaic must he lost hy somebody 

apa n. (Mr,. Cobbett) 
anecdote was almost.as curious as 
In a conversation with 
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Mr. Wharton, in Philadelphia, many years 
afterwards, he happened to say something in 
the way of blame of public men in England ; 
upon which Mr. Wharton said, that there was 
one man in England for whose sake alone 
England ought to be saved, and that was 
John Cartwright. (Cheers). He (Mr. Cob- 
bett) had never heard of Major Cartwright be- 
fore. Now everybody knew that Major Cart- 
wright was not very rich; aud that was not 
the only sacrifice he made throughout for the 
sake of principle. There was another act of 
his, which every man who followed his doc- 
trines ought to know : — His brother lost all 
his property in a speculation in machinery ; he 
relieved that brother from his embarrassments. 
(Cheers). Such was the man whose memory 
they were met to honour. (Vehement cheer- 
ing). He hoped the day was not distant when 
the Legislature would fix a mark of honour 
upon the memory of that man. If any proof 
were wanting of the want of feeliog and spirit 
on the part of the Whigs, it was that they had 
sat so long where they were, without auy 
man of them daring to propose a monument 
to Major Cartwright. (Hear). It was to 
him they owed their present places. If he 
had not exerted himself as be had, the feform 
which the people had obtained, and such as it 
was, would not have been gravted. Certainly 
they had not got all that Major Cartwright de- 
sired; but even that they would not have got 
but for Major Cartwright’s labours, to which 
his blameless life rave greater value. Having 
said so much of the man, he would say a little 
of his principles, which had still to be carried 
out in practice much farther than the Whigs 
had carried them, The people had never said 
that what they got by the Reform Bill was all 
that was their due ; but they had been willing 
to try if it would produce something like 
an approach to happiness and liberty. buthe 
would ask, bad it done what was expected 
from it? (Cheers, and cries of No, nv). They 
had given it six months’ trial; aad of these 
three were too long. (Cheers and laughter) 
Three months were passed in coutriviog how 
they could put red coats upon the bench and 
in the jury box, and to give the geople of Ire- 
land soldiers and courts*martial, instead of 
judges and juries. (Cheers). That was quite 
trial enough to satisfy him. (Much cheering). 
As to the ballot, it was only a regulation iv 
the mode of taking votes at an election, it was 
not a principle ; but though it was only a\re- 
gulation, it was one which was necessary in 
these times for the protection of the voters. 
(Hear, hear). As to universal suffrage, the 
enemies of the people said it was madness to 
talk of it. They asked, “* Would you give a 
vote toa man who has no property ?” But he 
would ask them had not the rest man a 
Lh eghid in his own labour ? Why, the other 
tin the House of Commons, the Minis. 
ters and the aristocracy threw out a clause io 
the Factories’ Bill, of which the object was 
5 A allow the pretty little girls of Lin- 
eashire to go bume from their work, (bear, 
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hear), and why? because if those little gir 
laboured two hours a day less than they now 
laboured, the manufacturers, which were the 
great source of wealth avd property to this 
country, would be all anoibilated, our cow. 
merce would be ruined, the capital of the 
country would be transported to foreign re. 
gions, and the wooden walls of old England § 
would rot, if only the pretty little girls of Lan- 
cashire worked two hours a day less than at 
present. (Vehement cheering). He did nut F 
know but it was argued that the King would 7 
be tumbled from his throne if the labour of 7 
these little girls were abridged only two hours F 
aday. (Cheers and laughter), Well, then, § 
if the labour even of these little girls were of 7 
so much importance—and he took it on the 7 
showiug uf the aristocracy themselves (al- 
though to be sure the hypocrites lied most 7 
damnably), (cheers), should it still be sad 7 
that labour was not property ? (Cheers). What © 
an insult it was, then, for those very people | 
who argued that way, to say that a man should | 
have no vote unless he had land or a house! 7 
Why almost all the pensioners and half-pay 7 
officers rented houses above 10/. a year, and | 
therefore they were to have votes; but the 
artizans who earved the money whict pail 7 
their pensions, and half-pay, and the rent of § 
their 102. houses, bad no vote, and were told 7 
that they had ny stake in the country, for 7 
sooth. (Hear, hear, aud cheers). There was © 
something so audacious in that, that he woo F 
dered that the working man could hear it with 7 
cut smiting to the earth the insolent tax-eater ~ 
who told him he had no right to vote. (Cheers). 7 
Sut the conclusion to which his (Mr. C.’s) 7 
mind aud that of every reasonable man cae 
to, was, that every labouring man had a right | 
to vote for the election of those who were 0 7 
make laws for his life and liberty. (Heat, © 
hear). He should be very willing to foreg | 
this right if it could be shown that there would | 
be any danger in the exercise of it, because he 
was in all things much more for practice thal 
for theory. Let'the opponents, then, of ull 
versal suffrage show that it would work bad’. 
He contended that the thing was right in prit- 
ciple—it was for those who coudemned it 
show that it would be bad in practice. (Hear, 
bear). Well; we had at present a Pat 
liameat, a reformed Parliament, sitting 5 
mouths, three of which were passed in maki 
a Coercion Bill for Ireland; but it had 0% 
taken off any taxes. (Hear). Those 
revted shops aud houses were told that, fot 
their interests, it was enough that they the™ 
selves should have votes. But he could tel 
them that it was not enough for them. T)* 
House of Commons was now the represest® 
tive of what were called the middle class) 
and ifthe house and window taxes had 
been taken off, it was the fault of the midd!¢ 
classes. If the reformed House of Commo! 
bad been elected by universal suffrage, " 
would have caawel. itself upoa the repeal of 
those taxes, rather than upon the of 


the Habeas Corpusin Ireland, (Loud Cheer) 
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ppkeepers and tradesmen were within the 
sp of the aristocracy, and were far less in- 
vendent than the labouring classes, whose 
posed dependeuce was made the pretext 
excluding them frem the suffrage which 
; at present exercised by those, really de- 
ndent classes. (Hear, hear, hear). The 
pperty of the labourer was real and unalien- 
le, and carried it about him wherever he 
nt. If one would not give him the value of 
nother would, He ueed care for no man, 
could not be ruined by the withdrawal of 
yy one man’s custom. (Cheers). If the 
ddle classes therefore wanted protection 
»y must appeal to those below, not to those 
yve them. (Cheers fur some minutes). But 
ie people tuld us that the country would be 
everlasting confusion, if elections for Par- 
ment were to take place every year. On 
e contrary, be believed that the elections 
uld be much more peaceable, and that the 
usiness of Parliament itself would be much 
ss interrupted. Inthe preseu§ session there 
d been already upwards of ten thousand pe- 
ions presented, complaining of public 
ievances; whereas, during the whole time 
at be had lived ia the United States of Ame- 
a he never knew or beard of more than two 
titions being presented to Congress for the 
ress of public grievances, (Hear, hear). 
the representatives came back every year to 
eir constituents there would be uo necessity 
r all those petitions. To be sure, the people 
the United States were not. burdened like 
ses with taxation. (Laughter and cheers), 
Jhat great trouble would it be to him to go 
bce a yearto Oldham? and he the other day 
ked a young nobleman who was alarmed at 
e thought of a dissolution of Parliament, 
Why are you afraid te go, to your consti- 
jents ? Surely you have done.all they want- 
in the way of reducing the taxes? (Cheers 
nd laughter), You bave ouly to go. back to 
kissed by the girls, and to be bugged about 
y their mothers ; bat when 1 go to Oldham, 
shall only be shaken heartily by the hauds 
honest labouring men.” (Cheers). The 
0. Gentleman then commented at. very 
eat length upon the many aud enormous 
ruelties of the game Jaws and the legacy 
Hes, and in the course of his remarks was 
€quently and most enthusiastically cheered. 
€ concluded, by proposing as a toast,— 
The memory of that virtuous reformer, John 
artwrig ht, the able, firm, consistent, and 
severing advocate of universal suffrage, 
qual representation, vote by ballot, aad 
‘nual Parliaments.” 
_ Mr. Rutt, as the co-peer of Major Cart- 
rright, his most intimate friend, and one of 
me oldest reformers in England, returned 
hanks for the honour done that great and 
me "passages of the putlie.life of ther hor 
, assages c life o _ho- 
boured individual, from caged ar of 
elr acquaintance at the q ple alliance of 
ne five counties about " during the 
nce of the Suciety yuds of the 
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People, of which celebrated body they were 
both members, until his death; and eulo- 
gized him as the glory and pride of England, 
and the perfection of a truly honest man in 
public and private. 

This toast was druok in solemn silence. 

Major Reve tt felt the same pleasure in ad- 
dressing such a body of real reformers as was 
then present, as a man who pants with thirst 
in, a burning desert, at finding a fount of 
clear water. The end of all reform was good 
government; and never would the people of 
England enjoy it, until they had the virtue to 
demand a cheap one. Kesides, they could 
never have an effective one otherwise ; for the 
power of a government was always in an in- 
verse ratio toits cheapness. He then went on 
to trace the present weakness and wickedness 
of the British Government to the exorbitant 
sums paid their princes : and for that purpose 
instanced the profligate accumulation and ex- 
penditure of the public money by the Kings of 
England, of the House of Hanover, especially 
particularizing George Il, He concluded by 
proposing ‘* The great cause, good and cheap 
government.” Drank with great enthusiasm. 
The Chairman then proposed ‘* The health 
of the Member for Middlesex.” 

Josepn Hume, Esq., M.P.,on rising to pro- 
pose the next toast, said he was happy to meet 
on that occasion so large an assemblage col- 
lected to celebrate the memory of Major 
Cartwright. Few persons but knew his great 
and uncompromipg efforts to uphold the real 
and just rights of the people. (Applause). 


The present was the third anniversary since 
the erection of the testimonial in memory of 
that sincere and upright asserter of the rights 
of the people, and he (Mr. Hume) could find 
no language that could better portray that 
great patriot’s merit, than that inscribed on 


He would, with the permis- 
sion of the company, read it. (The hon. 
Member here read the inscription). Oa 
another part of the monument was inscribed 
what be (Mr. Hume) was still more anxious 
to real, as a gentleman (Mr. Hoffman) a citi- 
zen oi the United States of America, was on 
his left. On being offered a commission at 
the commencement of the American war, 
what was the answer of that great patriot ?— 
‘* ] will never draw my sword against the liber 
ties of the people.” (Cheers). It must be 
gratifying to his friend Mr. Hoffman, to know 
that Major Cartwright disdained to draw his 
sword against those liberties sought to be 
established by his countrymen, disregardi 

those prospects of which persons acquain 

with military life could form the best estimate. 
Major Cartwright sought a nobler field for 
enterprise, which was his devotion to the cause 
of liberty. (Cheers), Allwho knew him were 
aware be was steadfast and undeviating in bis 
peerrate ee asl e reed 

e he was one v persons presen 

at the erection of that testimonial which would 


the testimonial. 
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ge Reece ages the fame of him whoin 
was uever known to deviate from principle, 
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sio matter whether be was addressing himself 
16 the peer or to the peasant. (Applause). It 
was his maxim that man was entitled to cer- 
tain privileges, and be had aright to enjoy 
them, He (Mr. Hume) could not look back 
to meetings that had taken place without 
shentioning ove which was held in the year 
1778, where Major Cartwright fearlessly avow- 
ed those principles in the county court, which 
he never ceased to uphold up to the year 
1824, when be ceased his earthly career. 
Major Cartwright’s object was cheap goveru- 
snent, equal laws, and universal suffrage, 
instead of adopting those mean and con- 
temptible measures of coercion carried on by 
the Ministers of the present day. Major 
Cartwright was the enemy of all monopoly ; 
no taxation without representation was his 
maxim, and to those principles he devoted his 
valuable life; and much and sincerely was it 
to be regretted he was not spared so that he 
might have wituessed the events of the-two 
preceding years ; but he foretold that the 
people of England would yet see the time 
when the friends of liberty and good govern- 
ment could no longer be deprived of their 
rights. It was absurd to think that the ex- 
pensive establishments now kept up could 
much longer continue, and he (Mr. Hume) 
considered it of the utmost importance for the 
people to look to the best means of abating 
those evils which had so long oppressed 
them. Too long had they permitted others to 
rule and misgovern ‘heir institutions, but such 
had been the result for many years, and when 
they suffered such treatment, bound as they 
were by the neck to the yoke, it was in vain 
toexpect those in power to relax the reius 
without an effurt on the part of the people to 
seek that redress, which he (Mr. Hume) was 
rejoiced there was some prospect of attainiug, 
wamely, that every man who contributed to 
the support of the state should have the choice 
af his representative. (Applause). It was 
only by an abuse of system that the present 
evils grew up, but by many and frequent 
mpeetings like the one be had the honour to 
address, with the assistance of active men, the 
people could best follow up the great objects 
all had io view, namely, obtaining cheap aud 
good goverament. (Applause). [t was not 
to be attaiued by reducing men in the subor- 
dinate offices, for wheu they sawaround them 
ex ive establishments kept up, officers 

double salaries, the amouut of placemen 
and unmerited peusioners, it was bigh 
time for the people to look at the 
best means for their speedy removal. 
Ht was by adopting what the last speaker 
(Major Revell) had said, a reduction of place- 
men, unmerited pensions, and our war estab- 
lishment, as the only substantial relief tend- 
ing to — the ar a so heavily 
presses on the people. Allusion had been 
made to America. He (Mr. Hume) only wished 
we ‘would follow the example. (Cheers, and 
Joud | ing of hands), In his seat in Par- 
hament he (Mr. Hume) had often, nay never 
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lost an opportunity of drawing the compariso, 
to prove the necessity of universal suffrage and 
the vote by ballot ; and contended, that, whils 
they were bound to give allegiance, they had 
a right to demand protection. (Applause), The 
principle of property has not been permitted; 
vuamely, giving to every man who contribute 
to the support of the state, the right of choo: 
ing his representative, They had had ex. 
amples of the baleful effects of the militia 
laws, which demanded a man’s service without 
giving bim the rights of a freeman; but the 
time would come when it was to be hoped no 
man would be called on to serve without 
having a voice in the choice of his represeuta- 
tive guardian. The hon. Member related the F 
story of the man and his ass, valued at five 
pounds, haviog the right to vote and not the 
man of property. In continuation he observed 
—in the United States we are told they have 
uo aristocracy, no established church, no 
bishops, and little or no taxation; here we 
have all those evils, as well as placemen and 
pensioners, with a host of innumerable griev- 
ances into the bargain ; whereas many per- 
sons residing on the other side of the Atlantic 
scarcely knew what taxes meant. (Laughter), 
Their national debt was paid, Conteatment | 
aud happiness diffused itself amongst all 
classes, and every man enjoyed his right to 
vote. (Hear, hear, hear). In this country it J 
was very different; but the people had now 
taken up a position from which they could not 
retrograde. Movement was their rule—(ap 
plause)—stop they could not—(cheers)— 
and but fellow the American example 
by obtaining universal suffrage and vote by | 
ballot, and let those who make the laws be [ 
lield responsible as the best protection to the | 
people, which is not the case at present. The 
measures that have taken place in the present | 
Parliament are beyond parallel : one measure, 
the Coercion Bill. (Cheers). The people were 
taunted by the puny remarks about attacking 
the institutions, and yet here was a sweeping 
measure aimed at the first right of an Englist- 
maa —trial by jury, (Cheers). If there were 
avy gentlemen present, and he (Mr. Hume) 
saw many around him, who attended to the 
statements of bis hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
O'Connell) in his powerful arguments, de 
tailing the baleful effects that would result 
from that bill, proving that the innocest 
would suffer, yet no sooner did it become the 
law of the land, than its vile effects were 
proved; for in less than forty-eight bouts 
after, a proclamation was issued against the 
city of Kilkenny, with its 5,000 inhabitants, 
against not one single soul of whom was there 
a charge of crime to be attached ; and all this 
in defiance of an oft-repeated assurance give” 
by the framers of that obnoxious measure, that 
it never was contemplated to put the act 1 
force against any eae nay, partof a parish 
that was not proved to be in a state of insu™ 
‘rection. Tov loug bad this’country been ¢i- 
vided between two factions, ‘the igs 

the Tories. ‘The attachment tothe party "> 
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now in power, and so shamefully betray- 
ie people, was instituted by a feeling of 
titude, and not from principle; but respon- 
lity would prevent a recurrence. Short 
jaments were the best, and as on the 23. 
y the question of triennial Parliaments 
ld come on for discussion in the House of 
nmons, it would be seen who were true to 
ir principles. (Cheers), After the next 
tion, if those who had the franchise did 
act honestly, be (Mr. Hume wished to 
that the burdens of the country might 
tuponthem. He hoped and trusted short 
rliaments would do away with many of the 
uses now carrying on. He would instance 
attempt now making to reduce the num- 
of clergymeu in Ireland, a country com- 
sed mostly of Catholics, and yet the whole 
puse of Commons was last night occupied 
discussing the right of sending two addi- 
nal bishops to India (which was carried); 
that it was deemed proper to reduce the 
mber of bishops in a Christian country, be- 
se it was hard to make Christians of 
other denomination contribute to their 
port, yet at the same time send two addi- 
nal bishops to be supported by pagans ! 
pplause). The truth was, that the church 
he incubus, and unless it was removed, the 
ntry would never prosper. (Cheers). He 
r. Hume) would call upon the people, if 
v wished to act like men, to arouse from 
ir lethargy, but if they were so crest-fallen, 
to permit such proceedings to go on; men, 
would say, who, to the number of 30,000, 
e against a Wellington, and drove him 
m the Government—they deserved to be no 
tter than slaves. He hoped and trusted no 
glishman would allow any delegate to take 
ay his vested rights ; and, if so, would they 
rmit their Irish brethren to be deprived 
their equal rights with Englishmen, name- 
» trial by jury? The hon. Member con- 
uded, amid joud cheers, by proposing 
Trial by Jury.”—Drank with three times 
ree,” 
Dr. Carrve, before the toast should be 
unk, would take the opportunity of express- 
ig his indignation at the way in which the 
sh people bad been treated by the reformed 
arliament and the Whig Ministry. He, 
erefore, as a mark of sympathy with them, 
ould propose that the toast shuuld be drunk 
th three times three. It'was so drank ac- 
brdingly, 
Mr. Horrman, an American barrister, be- 
& called on by the chair, said he had only 
‘na short time in Britain, and was great! 
lighted with the beauty of their country. He 
ould, with all his heart, urge them to press 
after sound prineiples, and when he looked 
on their glorious land, an Eden in this 
rid, with its happy temperature and beauti- 
climate, he must desire its ty. 
hey had much to’boast of in their laws aud 
tem of jurisprudence, and though he admit- 
i they did require he must ad- 
them in the main to be highly admirable. 
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He was happy to hear the name of Major 
Cartwright praised. It was ove koown and 
respected in the land he came from, as one of 
the first to acknowledge the rights of that 
land. In America, too, they had their parties 
—Federalist, Republican, and Democrat, cor- 
responding to thé Tory, Whig, and Radical of 
England. With his opinions the meeting 
had nothing to do, but he could tell them that 
the Democratic party was the triumphant one. 
(Loud cheers). He would trouble them with 
one observation, and hoped he might not be 
misunderstood. It was that they should go 
on progressively, and in natural sequence, 
‘Nature herself imposed this law of sequence, 
and where it was attempted to be countere 
acted, the effort failed. 

Mr. Murrey proposed the next toast—~ 
“The labouring man.” He cautioned the peo- 
ple against the Whigs, and advised the keep- 
ing a registry of the votes of the representa- 
tives as a check over their proceedings. He 
himself adopted the plan, and when one of the 
members fur Marylebone, who bad bitherto 
been negligent, heard of the journal, he be- 
gan tg attend more closely to his business. 

The CHAIRMAN Suggested that the next toast 
on the list should he proposed by the honour- 
able, honest, and patrivtic member for 
Falkirk. 

Mr. Gitton, M.P., in proposing “ The 
Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thistle; may 
they form the emblem of Liberty for ages to 
come,” said he felt grateful, a Radical from 
the north as he was, to be permitted to mingle 
bis sentiments with those of the honest re- 
formers around hias. (Cheers). He then pro- 
ceeded to state the benefits derived by Scot~- 
land from even the shadow of reform which 
had been bestowed by the Government, and 
grasped by the peop'e. Heretofore Scotlaud 
had no representation at all; now the repre 
sentation was vested, partially though, he 
would admit, in the people, He then reviewed 
in retrospect the acts of the present Parliament, 
the Irish Coercion Bill, the perpetuation of 
naval and military flogging, the continuation 
of ecclesiastical domination in lrelavd and 
India, and the confirmation of the Bank and 
East India monopolies. Things could not 
remain as they were. The present Parlia~ 
ment could not again be returned. He 
then argued that it would be desirable to 
infuse into the Upper House some portion of 
the representstive principle, and at the same 
time remove the bishops, that they may bave 
more leisure for their spiriteal vocations ; but 
all should be done ia sv constitutional a maa- 
neras to defy the thwartings of the sternest 
despotisne. 

Mr. Rocers any mgr ** Our ancient mode 
of defence—Arms in the hands of Freemen.”” 
He was pleased with the caution of thei? 
friend from the other side of the Atlantic; 
but that gentleman did not know the circum~- 
stances of this couatry, He recently left 
land of cheap government and free ia 
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perceive from the power opposed to them, 
they could not go slow. ‘Those by whom they 
were ill-governed were powerful and stre- 
puous, and they should be met with vigour 
and quickness. The liberty of a people did 
not rise so much from their institutions as 
from themselves. Every man was bound to 
carry arms, and the law by which they were 
bound is not yet repealed. The sheriff was 
bound to call twice a year, and not only see 
that they had arms, but also see that these 
arms were iv order; and until this practice 
was renewed there was no hope for freedom. 
He hoped the day was near at band when 
Englishmen would vot remain longer un- 
armed. ; 

Mr. Nicno son proposed, ‘* The press, un- 
taxed and unshackled.’’ The press, be said, 
was generally England’s greatest curse. The 
press was (A voice, “* The London Press ””?)— 
there were one or two exceptions, but it was 
asa drop of water tothe ocean. There was no 
press for good—it was all for evil. The Times 
and Chronicle were worked by the understrap- 
pers of the Whigs, and paid like labourers. 
(Cheers). The Tory press was influenced in 
the same way by the Conservatives. Many 
important matters did not appear in the daily 
papers. Could the Irish Coercion Bill have 
passed—would twenty millions be granted to 
the slave-owners, if a free press watched over 
the interests of the country? No, the country 
would Se moved in every part. If the present 
Parliameot met again—and he hoped in God 
it never would—their first attention should be 
turned to this. Brougham must be a‘@jaty- 
faced fellow if he walked through the streets ; 
he was for cheap schoolmasters and for mak- 
ing knowledge cheap; but if the Whigs had 
not broken their pledges on that head, the 
House of Lords would not keep them down, 
if it were twice as big. 

Dr. Gitcnrist proposed, ** The Cartwright 
Club.” 

Mr. Cosperr gave, ‘“‘ The health of the 
Chairman,’’ and recommended union between 
the two countries. 

The CaainMan returned thanks, and hoped 
that since he had a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, he had displayed no distinction between 
English and Irish rights. Gratitude bound 
him to many of the English and Scotch mem- 
bers, and be should be insensible to the cause 
of liberty, if he did not acknowledge the aid 
he received from them. 

The CuairMan then left the chair, and the 
company departed about half-past ten o’clock. 
Jt is but justice to the stewards, the com- 
mittee, and the landlord, to state, that nothing 
op their parts was left undone to eonduce to 
the comfort and enjoyment of all present. 





DEBATE 
Or Tuesday, the 23. instant, on Mr. 
Tennyson's motion for shortening the 
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duration of Parliaments, which debate, 
[ request my readers to go through 
with attention add to preserve with care. 
[ should not omit to notice here, tha 
Mr. SHetL made a speech, in answer 
to Lord ‘Joun Russgexr, one of the 
best, if not the very best, that I eve 
heard in my life. Full of point, pat to 
the purpose, the argument close, an( 
the conelusion everywhere coming like 
the hammer upon the nail, driving it in 
up to the head. He shattered the noble 
Lord's oration all to pieces; and Mr. 
Sran.Ley endeavoured in vain to gather 
up the parts. 





Mr. TENNYSON rose to move for leave} to 
bring in a bill for shortening the duration of 
Parliaments. In doing so, he said he was 
aware of the great difficulty he imposed on 
himself. He could not hut feel he had under- 
taken ap arduous task, in rising to attem;t 
persuade the House to come to a conclusion 
that must have considerable effect on the le 
gislation aud political affairs of the country. 
He owed some explanation to the House why 
he tovk the liberty of originating sucha 
motion. It would be recollected, that when 
the noble Lord opposite brought forward the 
Reform Bill in 1831, he stated it was not the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government to ori- 
ginate any motion on the subject. He alluded 
to the questions of vote by ballot, and o 
shortening Parliaments, and stated, that hav- 
ing considered those subjects,. Government 
had come to that resolution, therefore he (the 
noble Lord) would leave it to some other ho®- 
Member to bring the question forward, should 
it be thought expedient to do so. The noble 
Lord added, that should any member thiok 
fit to bring it forward, he should be ready t 
deliver his opinions upon it, and he (Mr. 
Tennyson) was certainly very anxious to be 
what those opinions were. (Hear, hear). | 
would be found, by referring to what the noble 
Lord said on that vecasion, that he did not 
shut the door against the repeal of septennial 
parliaments. (Hear). On the contrary, be 
said that he thought it a subject well deser”” 
ing attention, and that the only difficulty w 
what ought to be substituted io place ° 
them. It was most desirable that the Hous 
should not regard this as a party question, bw! 
as a question of strict constitutional impo” 
ance (hear, hear); and he (Mr. T.) entreated 
the House and his Majesty's Government 
come to the consideration of the subject ¥! 
that calmuess which ought to regulate 


important question. He was, uot, infl 

either by popular feeling ia favour of bis p™ 
position, or by the prebudions. which oxi 
many quarters against it, He would not look 
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her to the right or to the left; but would do 
t appeared to him to be right, It was well 
own, that since the passing of the Septen- 
1 Act, in 1716, a general corruption had 
en place, both withia the walls. of that 
use, and among the people generally, Aad 
would venture to say, that it was now the 
neral, if not the universal conviction among 
classes, that the term of seven years was 

» long for the duration uf a Parliament. In 
course of the 117 years which had elapsed 
nce the passing of the Septennial Act, there 
been twenty-two Parliaments; being an 
rage or duration of rather more than five 
arseach. Fitteen, however, of those Par- 
ments bad occupied ninety-one years, thus 
eraging above six yearseach. Before the 
me of Henry VIIL, Parliaments seldom 
sted for more than one year; and after that 
riod, with a few eaceptions of long Parlia- 
nts, which exceptions had occasioned the 
iennial Bill of 1694, Parliaments bad been 
short duration. He was by no means dis- 
sed to contend that the liberties of the peo- 
e of Eagland were altogether dependent on 
e duration of Parliaments. But he was 
pared to maintain that the people ot 
is country had a right to a;good Go- 
rnment; and that if the Septennial Act 
8 iujurious to good government, it ought 
be repealed.. During, a, period of * six 
ars (which he .took as, the fair duratiou 
a Parliament under the Septennial Act), 
e whole circumstances of the country would 
found to undergo an extensive alteration, 
that any uaderstanding which might have 
isted at the commencement, of that term 
tween a representative and his constituents 
uld becoine perfeculy useless, A. shorter 
m, therefore, ought to be fixed, in order 
at the representative might he sooner sent 
ack to ascertain the wisbes of, his constitu- 
hts, and to auswerto them fur his conduct. 
is great quarrel wich the Septennial Act 
as, that being passed for a particular pur- 
se, it was extended to all future Perliaments. 
was the opinion of the late Mr. Fox, aud of 
e present Lord Chancellor (in which opiniou 
completely concureed), that. the circum- 
lances of the time had reudered the Septen- 
al act necessary.. Thege had just been a 
beliion, and the parties to that rebellion 
ere watching to see how, by money or other- 
ise, they could so operate upgu an approach- 


% election as to forward, their object. That® 


as the reason stated by the Duke of Devon- 
bire, in the House of Lords, when be iptro- 
aced the bill. The preawble of the bill dis- 
ctly referred to the circumstances which 
d rendered it necessary. (The-hon.gentleman 
re read a passage from the prea au 
vestion). He admritted the difficulty of fixis 
oot advioside. deappeneed hie, bone 
m . : b og ‘to im, 

he a pri that Parliament 5 

rt enough to, permit the represent 

eir constituents, audthe 





they had themselves made; and also to re 
collect that they must soon render up at 
account of their conduct, At the same tia 
he admitted that it was an equally important 
principle that the term should be long enough 
to enable the members of the House to pursue 
a steady aud comgistent course. But still not 
so long as to extend the period beyond which 
it would be morally and physically impossible 
for the constitueuts of that House to foresee 
what might be the state of public affairs before 
its termination. There was on the Records 
of Parliament a most extraordinary protest, 
that of thirty noble peers, in 1716, against the 
Septennial Act, which powerfully depicted all 
the evils which that act tended to inflict on 
the country, (The hon, gentleman here read 
the protest in quesiivu ; which predicted the 
increase of corruption that the act produced). 
After the experience of three Septeunial Parlia- 
ments, in 173] a motion was made in that 
House for the repeal of the act; and ove of 
the most interesting debates followed that ever 
tuok place withia the walls of Parliament. 
The result was that the motion was nezatived 
by a majority of only 63, (The hon. member 
here read an extract from the speech of the 
seconder, describing the mischiefs which bad 
resulted from the Sep’ecnuial Act).—Subse- 
quently there were numerous motions {it au- 
vuual Parliameuts, down to the motiou on that 
subject of an hon. baronetiu 1616. Atlength 
the corruption both of the House and of the 
people became so extreme, thas some attempt 
at remedy could no longer be delayed; and 
happily under the auspices of the nobie lord 
opposite, that great object was accomplished 
tu the public satisfaction aud joy, But the 
work was only half done. In the declaration 
of the Vriends of the People iu 1792, signed 
by Mr. Grey (and he had not the slightest 
intention to state this invidivusly), aud other 
distinguished individuals of that period, it was 
declared that that association had beeu formed 
fur the purpose of promoting the two fullow- 
ing constitutional objects :—First, to restore 
the freedum of election, aud a more «qual 
represeptation of the people; secundly, to 
secure to the people a more frequent exercise 
of the right of alacsion their representatives. 
A petition to that effect was presented from 
the same body in 1792, to the House of Com- 
mons. Let the suffrage be most extensive, 
and the exercise of it most pure, yet such 
was the frailty of human aature, that, when a 
man found himself seated iu that House for 
seven years, his sense of responsibility became 
considerably weakened, and he was left acces- 
sible to all the various attacks of corruption. It 
was in consequence of ats being appareut that 
long Parliaments were Parliaments, and 
that short Parliaments were good Parliaments, 
that..the Triennial -billi was passed io 
1693. From the passing of the Septenuial Act 
the public debt bad been increased from 50 to 
800 millions. lo the administration of Sir 

obert Walpole, which speedily. followed, was 
laid the foundation of that debasement and 
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corruption which had ever since disgraced the 
House. He would not pursue the inquiry 
through the subsequent periods, being un- 
willing to offend any party or any individual ; 
tut it was well known that both the great 
political parties in the state had availed them- 
selves of the corruption which he had de- 
scribed, and had governed by what was 
called Parliameutary influence. The Septen- 
nial Act held out temptations to corruptiun 
which few men could withstand. Even the 
interest of the Monarch sutfered by it. The 
prerogutives of the Crown would be safer with 
short Parliaments than with long ones ; for 
Jong Parliaments were calculated to produce 
disunion betweenthe sovereign and his people. 
This was especially pointed out in the Tri- 
ennial Act, drawn up by Lord Somers and 
other great men. (The right hon. gentleman 
here read the Preamble to the Triennial Act). 
—He now came to consider what would be the 
most advisable duration of Parliaments. Some 
thought five, others four years. His hon. 
friend, the member for Middlesex, who would 
second his motion, thought that three years 
would be the best term. For himself, he 
could only say, that he should be happy to 
receive any suggestions on that point. If he 
were left to his own judgment, he should cer- 
tainly concur with what appeared to be the 
general sense of the people; and he adverted 
particularly to the petition which bad that day 
been presented by a worthy alderman, in 
favour of triennial Parliameuts. But he kept 
his judgment open to conviction on that sub- 
ject. The bill for which he should move was 
simply to shorten the duration of Parliaments. 
It would consist of two parts ; the one repeal- 
ing the Septennial Act—the other assigning 
the term to which the existence of Parliaments 
should henceforward be restricted ; the blank 
for which term, bowever, would be left to be 
filled up in the committee on the bill. If 
they wished to admit the peuple to a fair and 
full participation in the Government, they 
would at once accede to his proposition. If 
they desired to give a full effect to the great 
principles of the Reform Bill, they would sup- 
port him on that occasion. Satisfied was he, 
that if in this and some other poitts the 
Government would only, considerately and 
wisely, yield to the people, there was no 
country under the face of the sun where 
greater sacrifices for the national honour and 
the national weal, not only ‘as regarded 
property, but as regarded life itself, would be 
more cheerfully made. Most heartily did he 
agree iu the observation which had been made 
on a previous cccasion by the noble lord the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that there was in 
England a sound and strong feeling of at. 
tachment to the law and the constitution. No 
man during the last twelvemonths could boast 
more intercourse, aod,* consequently, more 
experience, amongst his countrymen thao he 
could—an intercourse metropolitan as well as 
rura Itural as well as commercial ; 
and he satisfied that there was amongst 
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them not merely a strong but an irrevocable 
attachment to a monarciical form of goverp. 
ment (hear, hear, hear), and a dispositioy 
to pay to the ancient aristocracy of the 
couatry every deference and respect, so long 
as they showed themselves anxious to uphold 
the just rights and the acknowledged privi. 
lezes of the people. (Cheers). There were, 
however, some points still left which the 
people were most anxious to achieve, and this 
was one; for it went to restore one of those 
clear and mucti-prized rights which the 
wisdom and firmuess of their forefathers had 
left to them. (Hear, bear). It had been 
sought for under the old Parliament, and if it 
failed of a favourable consideration in this, 
disappointment would be deep and universal 
indeed. The right hon. gentleman concluded 
(amidst cheers) by proposing his motion. 
Mr. Hume, in rising to second the motion, 
said that the noble lord, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, in proposing the Reform Bill, had 
stated that the object of the Ministry was to 
give to the people a due check and control 
over the conduct of their representatives. But 
he stated that they did consider it necessary 
at that time to connect with it two other mea- 
sures—the Vote by Ballot, and Triennial Par- 
liaments; and he (Mr. Hume) thought they 
had acted wisely in not encumbering the 
essential measure with others of less "imme- 
diate importance, for, as it had turned out, 
they had found difficulty enough in what they 
had undertaken. Having, however, now 
thoroughly succeeded, they had an excellent 
opportunity of completing a measure, which, 
in its perfect state, could not fail to be most 
grateful and most acceptable to the people. 
He considered the House should look at the 
question in one light only—as a means to good 
goverument. (Hear; hear). They all well 
knew, from experience, how prone human 
nature was to err, and that a trust extending 
over a period of seven years was seldom duly 
respected. He was sorry the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had left the period for the future dura- 
tion of Parliamentan open quest’on, and hed 
no hesitation in expressing his own preference 
for a term of three years. Looking to the 
opinions of the people, which, he contended, 
as representatives, they were all bound to do, 
he felt that the change to triennial Parliamen's 
would be completely in accordance with thett 
wisbes. He had ever been of opinion that 
change was never desirable unless real advat- 
tages could be plainly foreseen from it; 2° 
those advantages were, in the present case, 
most clear and apparent. If they looked ” 
the period when the Septennial Act was passed, 
they would find that ‘the people were strongly 
adverse to it, and that feeling had not in the 
slightest degree diminished, but rather '0 
creased, from that day to the present. 
vecessary consequence of the penple oftenet 
coming in cootact with their representatives 


would be, that the public work would be 


better performed, and the national interes 


|more thoughtfully attended tv, But th 





sent system left the people, in fact, entirely 
tthe mercy of Ministers; and the institu- 
ons which were origivally good, having been 
hus vitiated by it, were'an evil rather than a 
lessing to the community, Thus it was we 
ad fallen into difficulties ; difficulties which 
e never even should have dreamed of, if the 

presentatives had been more immediately 
snder the control of the people. They were 
arranted by the present state of public feel- 
ng, in now calling for the further portion of 
eform. The noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
he Exchequer, had promised that the Govern- 
nent would notrule by patronage, but accord- 
pg to the wishes of the people. The noble 

rd’s principle was, that the House of Com- 

ons should really represent the people ; but 
be (Mr. Hume) denied that tuey did so uow, 
r that they were likely to do so if they were 
pot more frequently called to account, and a 
peedier reckoning determined on. They 
ught to be more responsible than they were ; 
hey ought to be more frequently challenged ; 
heir conduct ought to be«mnore strictly inves- 
figated, and therefore it was that he seconded 
he motion of his right hoa, Friend the Mem- 

r for Lambeth. 

Lord AtruorP Said, it was certainly true, 
hat his noble Friend (Lord John Russell), in 
ntroducing the subject of a reform in Parlia- 

eut, had entirely separated it from the ques- 
ion of duration ; aud, therefore, he was not 
bout to argue as if any gentleman, by what 

»%k place at the period he referred to, was 
ledged or precluded from discussing, fully 
nd freely, the motion then before the House. 

or did he intend, though it was his duty to 
tate his own views, to call for the opinion of 
he House directly upon tie subject, but rather 

beg their attention simply to this question 
—-Was it desirable to enter on the considera- 
on of such a subject; one which he might 
rm a second edition of the Reform Bill, on 

e 23. of July? (Cheers), ‘This he really 
Mought would be a sufficient reason for every 
entleman, whatever his opinions, reserving 
himself at the present time. For no one, 

hatever his opinions or wishes might be, 
ould be sanguine esough to hope w have 
uch a measure as this carried without expe- 
‘eacing a great and determined opposition ; 
uch a one, indeed, as would preciude the 
hance, under the best auspices, of its being 
passed in the present session, Therefore he 

ought it would be a great'inconvenience to 
i parties to euter upon such a discussion at 
vat period of time. He had said, and he 
hought it his duty to state it, for he had uo: 
ish to conceal his opiaious, that he supported 

t proposition for shortening the duraion of 
arliaments, and that ‘support he should now 
Ive if the Parliament was at this time in the’ 
me state in which it was wheu he made the, 
laration. He thought at that time that the. 

‘uence of the pevple in that House was be- 
ow what it ought to be. ‘That, too, was the 

ouud on ‘which he had ‘su Parlia- 





reform. He thought ‘then, and he 
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thought still, that the proper constitution of 
that House required that it should truly re- 
present the feeliogs of its constituents; and 
when the circumstances of the House were 
such that a large proportion of the members 
represented only themselves, it was proper that 
by the shorteoed duration of Parliament, the 
constituency should exercise a greater influence 
over them than they did. But at the present 
moment, from all he knew of {the feelings 
of members of that House, and all he knew 
from his own feelings, from having repre- 
sented large bodies of constituents for many 
years, he was convinced that such members 
did feel most sensibly the influence of their 
constituents, He appealed to any gentleman 
in that situation, to say if it was not so (hear, 
hear) on this very evening, aod upon this very 
question? The right hon. Geutleman had 
taken a most extraordinary mode of getting at 
the average duration of Parliameuts. He had 
taken all the long Parliaments, and leaving 
out all the short ones (bear, hear), because 
there was something peculiar in the reasons 
for their dissolution, be found that the average 
was between five and six years. If be had 
taken all the Parliaments together, he would 
have found the average tu be between three 
and four years. He was ready to admit that 
the Parliament then did not then represent the 
feelings of the people as it ought, He knew 
that the hou. Member for Middlesex said it 
did not do so now. (Hear). He believed that 
geutlemen on that side were much given to 
think that the opinions they entertaimed were 
exclusively the opinions of the peuple. (Hear, 
hear). He did not think they were quite 
rightin that belief (hear, bear), and on such 
a subject it would suflice to ascertain whether 
the people were on the whole satisfied with 
the conduct of Parliament. Now he believed 
that the conduct of Parliament had been sa- 
tisfactory to the people, notwithstanding it 
had not in every instance come up to the un- 
limited expectations of the first reformed 
“eRe of Commons. Indeed, the expectations 
thus formed, were, in many cases, such -as 
circumstances rendered it impossible to gra- 
tify. (Hear, hear). He did ovt think that the 
shortening the duration of Parliament, as re- 
commended by the hou. Member for Middle- 
sex, and the right hon. Gentleman, would not, 
if adopted, be advantageous w the people. It 
was perfectly true, that great reliance ought 
to placed on the honest feelings of the people, 
when they had time to consider any subject, 
yet there were periuds at which they were car- 
ried away by particular feelings, and in which, 
if they were mistaken in them, the duration of 
Parliament, if much shortened, would give 
them a frequent and inconvenient opportunity 
of indulging, perhaps to their subsequent re- 
gret. He did not think that the effect of the 
alteration from seven to five years, would ;pro- 
duce any great effect any way, and that such @ 
change would in fact bea change for change 
sake. On these nds he should object to 


the motion. He did not think thatthe proposed 
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change would have the effect that was antici- 
pated, of diminishing the expense of the elec- 
tions, or lessening the spirit of the contest. 
The election of 1418, though, according to 
every human probability, the life of George the 
Third could not last through the whole seven 
years, was as expensive and as hotly contested 
as anyother, ‘Ihe same was the case with 
the election of 1831, although it was known 
that the Parliament would not last more thau 
a few months; buthe should not insist on that 
instance, because there were very particular 
circumstavces attending that election, The 
period of three years would be tvo short—it 
would derange the fixed and steady march of 
public affairs. For that reason he was not an 
advocate of the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He should not, however, call on 
the House to come to a decision to-night, but 
only to reserve it till a future time. They 
might postpone it to another session of Par- 
liament, when they would have more time and 
better opportunity tocousider it. If the mea- 
sure were brought Jjorward in the ensuing 
session, and they agreed to, it would have the 
same effect as if agreed to now. If the motion 
was pressed at the present moment, it would 
lead to no satisfactory result, and for these 
various reasons he should now move the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. Cosserr did not agree with the noble 
Lord as to the propriety of delay. If it was 
necessary that the thing should be doue, the 
sooner it was dove the better ; aud he thought 
there were good reasons why it should be done 
now. ‘The country »7as not too much satisfied 
either with that House or with his Majesty’s 
Ministers. If this motion were carried, it 
might gu far to restore the confidence of the 
people in that House, and, if possible, recon- 
cile the people to his Majesty’s Ministers. 
The noble Lord said that his opinions had 
once been in favour of shortening the duration 
of Parliament, but that the Reform Bill had 
altered the case. Why should that alter the 
case? In the petition of Lord Grey, in 1793, 
alter proposing more reforms thav had pow 
been granted, Lord Grey said thateven those 
reforms would vot do without shortening the 
durativa of Parliaments, aad quoted the pre- 
amble of the Trienvial Bill in favour of the 
argument, Again, in 1796, Lord Grey made a 
motion for parliamentary reform, and proposed 
such a reform as had now been granted; 
but he did not neglect at the same time to ia- 
sist on the shorter duration of Parliaments. 
When the present reform act was brought in, 
the question was left open. Why ,should 
st not now be determined? Did they 
recollect that, but a few weeks ago, 
the noble Lord, the member for Devonshire, 
told them that be was restrained from ivtro- 
duciug measures that he considered essential 
to the welfare of the people and to their bap- 
oe from a fear of a collision with the Lords, 

e (Mr, Cobbett) had never said anything so 
bad of the Lords as that. 


(A laugh). But they 
need not dread apy collision in this matter, 
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for here the people and the Lords were on on, 
side and that Huuse on the other. Let tha: 
House but carry up to the Lords such a bij 
as that now proposed, and he would venture 
to say there would be no collision (hear, and 
a laugh) ; there would be a bidding between 
the two Houses to see which should be for. 
wardest. (Laughter), There were two poiuts 
ou which he did not agree. with the right hon, 
Gentleman, The first was, that the right hoo, 
Gentleman would be contented with triennial 
Parliaments. He should not be contented 
with anything less than returning to the old 
English custom of having a Parliament in 
every year. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies seemed to think 
that an argument against granting the change 
to Parliameuts of three years. (Mr. Stauley 
nodded assent). He could not help it: he 
thought it better to say what he meant. (Hear, 
hear). He was sure they should not get that 
change now; but. he knew that ‘“ bread 
thrown upon the waters would return after 
many days"’ (hear, hear); and he thought 
that, if the people wished to have it, the sooner 
they made a demand for it the better, He 
agreed with the nubie Lord that seven years 
were just as goodas five; if they went beyond 
three years they went much too far, and be 
thought they were going too far if they weot 
beyond one year. He differed from the right 
honourable Gentleman as to the origin of the 
Septeanial Bill. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman said that itwas brought in with a view 
to take care of the liberties of the people— 
that they were afraid of another rebellion— 
that they were afraid of giving Popery a hao- 
dle, to put an end to the glorious revolution 
then lately effected. It was no such thing; 
it was doue with a view tu keep the p!under 
they had got—the plunder of the church; 
they were afraid that plunder would be taken 
away from them, for it was too near the ume 
when they got it for them to feel safe in pos 
session of the plunder. He should not che- 
racterize the acts that had been done in that 
House; he was afraid to do so while he w% 
within its walls and uuder its roof. The most 
infamous thiog—the base apostacy itself— 
changiug three times from Catholic to Protes 
taut, was not equal te the turpitude uf this 
bill. The law was positive that the members 
should only sit there for three years, and yt 
they had dared to give themselves authority 
to sit for four years longer. The present Par 
liament might, with the same justice, eps! 
that they would sit for seven years, or for tht 
natural life of any member amongst the 
The Parliaments had been usurpers from th! 
day to this, and they,. as inheritors of th# 
usurpation, were usurpers themselves. 
would not give much for the lawyer who cov 

not prove, as clear as day-light, that the la" 
they passed under that usurped power, W¢' | 
not as void as those of Cromwell and the ons 
Parliamen (Laughter). To say that they 
should get this motion, was what he did »% 
believe, byt he should vote in favour of * 
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e would rather have the motion carried 
ther, but even though it went no farther, 
should have his support. 

Sir Epwarp Coprinctron said that he 
pould support the motion. He was well 
tisfied to get rid of the seven years upon any 
ason whatever. When they came to con- 
der, the other part of the motion—namely, 
he time at which they intended to fix the 
ration of Parliaments—he should prefer five 
ars; first, because he thought that’ the 
use of the country wasin favour of that 





A otion; and next, because that motion was 
the pore likely than any other to be carried. As 
sek ) the proposition for annual Parliaments, be 
nse as convinced that the majority of the people 
ales ere against such a change; and that through- 
7 t the country the hou. member opposite 
ear, ould find bimself in a minority on that point. 
that e trusted that the first part of this motion 
“ead ould be carried, and when it was, and when 
fter be bill was introduced upon it, and they 
ht me to consider the time at which the dura- 
be u of Parliament should be fixed, he should 
He opose his clause for five years, 
ars Sir S. WuaLviey should vote for the motion 
aad essential to render the Reform Bill com- 
he fete. Thatthe Septennial Act should be re- 
se raled he thought nobody could entertain any 
ht ubt; and the next question therefore for 
the hem to determine was, what was the period 
va p which Parliament should in future be al- 
tom bwed to extend. He could not agree with the 
Se ou. and gallant Member who had just taken 
at sSeatas to the sense of the couatry being 
et b lavour of the term of five years; but upon 
ion € subject of aunual Parliaments, he thought 
- bere was some misapprebension arising 
der cessarily from the doubtful light thrown 
chs pou this matter by the old records, He did 
ken ot kuow that it was certainly established that 
we here were aonual Parliaments in the present 
in ruse of that expression, but be believed that 
wd ‘cording tu the ancient practice, Parliaments 
hat ere elected for eae particular occasion ; 
ae das it not unfrequently bappened, a Parlia- 
fut sat only one year, when it was dissolved, 


nd on the next occasion another Parliament 
as summoned, sat, and was dissolved, in the 
me manner. That frequent Parliaments 


his 

. 3 fre necessary no one who had read the his- 
yet ‘ty of his country, aod bad become ac- 
“ty vainted with their profligacy in past times, 
we uld doubt. He need not, however, speak of 


cir profligacy in past times, for it was but 


act 
= centlythat they had seen a Parliament—this 
ts ‘ry Parliament—lavishly votiog away mil- 


4s of the public money. They had voted 
away as lavishly as a ruined debtor who 
a8 In despair as to his ability to pay: The 
00. Member here quoted the opinions of 
veral writers who had declared the Septen- 


hat 
hat 
He 
uld 











$ A 
-* . al Act a breach of trust, and theu went into 
ng historical detail of the various changes in- 
ey oduced by statute into the duration and mode 
sot coaveniug Parliaments in this kingdom. 

it © afierwards cbserved, that when the 


riennial Bill was jutroduced, it bad 















































been passed pari passu with the bills for 
granting the supplies for that year, a circum- 
stance which warranted him ia saying that it 
was a compact between the people and the 
court party, by means of which they settled 
their long-existing differences as to the dura- 
tion of Parliament, But even that bill itself 
admitted the necessity aud expediency of short 
Parliaments, the people having found that 
for their advantage not only slould Parlia- 
ments sit often, but new Parliaments should 
frequently be convened. The preamble stated 
that ‘* the frequent meeting of the new Par- 
** liaments (it was that to which he wished to 
** call their attention) tended much to promote 
“harmony between the King and the peo- 
* ple.” The hon. Member then quoted the 
seatiments of Sir W. Wyndham, who argued 
in favour of short Parliaments, in order that 
the sentiments of the people might prevail, 
fools to be turned out, and knaves banged. 
He (Sir S. Whalley) further contended, that 
the present dynasty being seated firmly ou 
the throne, a more favourable opportunity 
could not ve afforded for the change proposed 
in the motion. He agreed that annual 
elections would be so frequent as to teach the 
constituency of the couuvtry to regard them 
with apathy, but thought triennial Parliaments 
the precise medium that ought to be adopted, 
Adverting to the late electiun and its result, 
supposing the system of direct pledges tu be 
bad, he presumed that no man would insist 
that the electors ought to make no inquiry 
into the character and sentiments of the can- 
didates; but the great topics of Catholic eman- 
cipation and Parliamentary reform having 
been settled, the only question now was, as 
tu the extent of the measures, fioancial or re- 
medial, that should be adopted. He did not 
weil see where the lind of inquiry, on the part 
of the constituency, was to be drawn. Any 
member, after his election, might fiad good 
and conscientious reasons for chavging bis 
opinions; aud in such a case the electors 
ought to have a speedy opportunity, if they 
thought fit, of changing their representatives. 
The hon. Member referred to the late discus- 
sions on the assessed taxes,contending strongly 
that the great majority of the constituency in 
the metropolitan districts, aud in Southwark, 
were in favour of the immediate repeal of 
them, yet balf the representatives bad voted 
one way, and half another; and, according to 
the mode of reasoning vuce resorted to on the 
Catholic claims, this would show that the 
inhabitaots of Loadea and its vicinity had no 
opinion at all upon the subject. If the people 
found the House of Commmous turn a deaf ear 
to their complaints, a result might soon arrive 
which-all would deplore. No doubt the people 
at large were greatly disapovinted in the re- 
sults of the late reform of the House of Com- 
mons; it had frittered away the confidence 
of the , and showed that it more re- 
spected party feeliogs than national interests ; 
and ing could so much tend to restore 
confidence as the adoption of the resolution, 
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which would show that the members were 
to give an account of the talent com- 
mitted to their charge. It would show Europe 
that the Commens of England sought only to 
promote national happiness, to advance the 
cause of civilization, and to render this coun- 
try not only the emporium of wniversal com- 
merce but the temple of universal liberty. 

Mr. James Kennepy could not concur in 
the observation of the noble Lord (Althorp), 
that there was nothing particularly pressing 
in the existing state of affairs to call upon the 
House to agree to this resolution. He thought 
it of the highest importance, because upon 
that single question every other depended, 
and no possible omen could be worse than the 
rejection of the proposition. He knew that 
the House and Government had fallen consi- 
derably in the estimation of the people, and 
when he recently appealed a second time to 
his constituents, he was returned solely on 
the ground that he had uniformly voted iu the 
minority. The people begaa to feel that the 
present were no better than the former Mi- 
wisters, and that the Tories might as well 
have remained in power; if so, the Reform 
Bill was nothing but robbery and delusion— 
robbery of those who had converted a trust 
into a property, and delusion of those who 
wished to bring the trust back to its original 
purpose. (Cheers). As to the expense of elec- 
tions, the last bad scarcely cost eveu the whole 
country as much as furmer elections bad cost 
sometimes ata single place. Considering how 
little had been done in the present session, in 
the reduction of taxation and diminution of 
expenditure — how little had been done for the 
poor, and how much time had been spent 
upon one or two measures that did not redound 
to the credit of the Government, he was most 
anxious that the resolution for shortening the 
duration of Pariiaments should be carried. It 
had been said that there had been too much 
talking, and too little done ; but he thought 
the Irish members ought to bave taken shame 
to themselves had they not, in every stage, 
resisted the Coercion Bill. Looking back to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the proceedings of the 
House, it was some consolation to reflect that 
a few years were vothing iv the history of a 
people, aud that sooner or later the point now 
a must be carried. This might be 
called the first Parliament under the Reform 
Bill—but not the first reformed Parliament ; 
and it might remain to the next to do that duty 
which the present refused to discharge. Que 
thing the Whigs of the present day could not 
do ;—they could not, like their predecessors, 
prolong the existence of this Parliament; and 
the time must arrive when a new appeal would 
be made tu the people, who would take a 
warning for the future, from the past. (Cheers). 

Lord J. Russet would pot attempt toan- 
swer the bon. Gentleman who spoke last, 
whose opinion of the present Administration, 
whatever it might be, had been but recently 

)» Whatever, too, he might 
ebaracter of a Whig Ministry, it 
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was perhaps, as good as that which the hop, 
Gentleman himself possessed iu this Houg, 
(Hear). The right hon. Mover had calle) 
upon him (Lord J. Russell) tu state his opi. 
vious on this question, but he owned that be 
was put to considerable difficulty on accountof 
the vagueness of the proposition. If it had 
been for any fixed period—if it had declare 
that new Parliaments:shou'd be called every 
year, every three years, or every five years, he 
should have known how to meet, and howty 
deal with it; but when he was required tu give 
a decision upon the motion io blank, and 
when no period of duration was named, it 
seemed hardly fair to expect that any map 
should arrive at a conclusive judgment. |; 
was like sending Parliament on an expedition 
with sealed orders, pot to be opened until it 
reathed a certain latitude and longitude. 
(Hear). The right hon. Member for Lambeth 
had not stated bis preference for any particu- 
lar period —but at least'in this the hon. Mea. 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Cobbett) had excelled 
him, for he had avowed plainly that he 
was for annual Parliaments. He (Lord J, 
R.) avowed as plainly that he was as much 
opposed to annual Parliaments as the hor, 
Member for Oldbam could be in favour o 
them. (Hear). He was convinced that they 
could not coexist with the monarchy, and 
holding that anaual Parliaments could only 
prevail in a republic, he should resist to the 
utmost any attempt to introduce them. What 
had been the suggestions of other speakers! 
The hon. Member for Marylabonne had 
asserted that originally Parliaments were 
merely annual, This was a historical misteke, 
for it was new adiwitted that althoug) they 
usually existed only for one year, they bai 
been sometimes prorogued and lasted looget. 
The authors of the Triennial Bill had uot # 
stated, for they declared only that frequet! 
Parliaments would be for the advantage of tt 
Commonwealth. Next-the hon. Gentlema 
had heaped abuse upon the authors of tet 
Septenvial Bill, as the worst Ministers this 
couutry had ever kuown. That was to bia 
(Lord J..R.) a novelty, for the first Miuisty 
of George L. consisted of all the most disur 
guished Whigs of the glorious reign of Quett 
Anne, aad the Kiug, on coming to the throve 
had purposely selected them, because the) 
would most conciliate the people whom bt 
was called upon to govern. If, therefor 
what the hon. Gentleman had advanced ws! 
historical truth, it was to him (Lord J. R.) 
historical novelty. But the hon. Member had 
added, that he bad authority for this opia™ 
aud his first authority was Archdeacon Cot 
a learned mav, who had certainly publi 

many works, but who was not generally looke! 
up to as an authority on such matters. Neitbet 
was Belsham a great authority ; avd Dt 
Sinollett, upon whom he had also relied, fou 
fault with the nial Act for what m4! 
would think its merit, viz., that itewas 
very act which maintained the House of Ha 
over on the throne, Iw fagt, his-Jacobl™ 
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nzas were worth all his history put toge- 
r; but the present Ministers and their 
nds were no Jacobites, and they did not 
ret that the House of Hanover had been 
ntinued in possession of the crown of these 
ims. His authorities, therefore, were of 
le weight or value. Next he had com- 
ined that the Parliament which passed the 
ptennial Act had been gutity of a@ gross 


nce for three years. No doubt that might 
a question, but a question which he (Lord 
Russell) should have decided in their fa- 
r: it was an extraordisary act of autho- 
, but it was resorted to for the parpose of 
intaining the Protestant succession and 
liberties of the country. But whether the 
liament could or could not strictly lengthen 
own existence from 1718 to 1721, there 
snot the slightest doubt thet it had full 
ver to fix the period of duration for fature 
liaments. Although the right hon. Mover 
id not favoured the House with his opinion 
to the precise number of years for which 
Parliament ought to Jast, he (Lord John 
ssell) had no hesitation in stating the 
unds ov which he thought that rather a 
g duration ought to be preferred. By the 
bstitution of this country, the Hanse of 
mmous held the public purse in its hands, 
i, consequently, the power of giving sup- 
s from it; it bad, therefure,: for a time, 
whole power of the kingdom: What 
er had the Crown opposed to that? The 
er of dissulution. If the Crown dissolved 
ouse of Commons, one of precisely the 
¢ opinions as that dismissed might be 
urned by the people. When such was the 
e, there remained no farther check, and 
House of Commons remained supreme. 
t people, therefore, by re-electing the same 
similar members, enjoyed, in fact, the 
preme direction of the state. This enor- 
us power ought to be met by some counter- 
anceou the partof the Crown. If Parlia- 
nt were made of three years’ duratiun, it 
ld, in fact, be only of two years’ duration, 
i the Crown would thus be deprived of 
power of choosing the time whew a dissolu- 
n should take place. The dissvlution must 
ur within short periods, and the result was 
the consistent deliberate opinion of the 
ple, which in this country; as in’ every 
r, ought to be supreme, but the chance 
misapprehension, of error, of delusion, 
i the coustitution was placed in a state 
Jeopardy, which, perhaps, ‘would leave! 
Without any poise to preserve its 
librium. That was the cunstitutional 
on why the Crown vuglit to beable to 
nterbalance the immense power'of the: 
ocracy, by choosing the time most con~- 
ient for a divsolutiun.. If the duration 
meut were fixed at seven or even at four 
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| lover ofthe constitution ought to speak—every 

man who wished to preserve the constitution 
in King, Lords, and Commons, and who did 
uot desire that ane should completely destroy 


and overwhelm the others. The King was a 
trustee for the people—the House of Lords was 
a trustee fur the people—the House of Com- 
mons’ was the immediate representative of the 
people, and they ought te conduct the Go- 
vernment of the country in harmony together, 
It was the result of many years’ consideration 
of the subject, aud on this opinion, from which 
he had never varied, that the alteration to 
triennial Parliaments would be the total de- 
straction of our mixed constitution. (Cheers). 
With regard to a proposition for making the 
duration of Parliament five instead of seven 
years, he admitted that there might be some, 
though not great, advantages in the change. 
He spoke of it as an abstract question—as if 
he were about to frame a vew constitution ; 

but he doubted much whether any expected 
advantage to be derived from the change 
would compensate fur the positive disadvan- 
taye of making the alteration. He could not 
omit to mention, that the bon. member for 
Oldham, who quoted him, had entirely misre- 
presented what he really said. He (Lord John 
Russell) apprehended he took his report from 
the daily journals, and he begged, whether in 
his speeches or in his publications, that when- 
ever he quoted him or any other member, be 
would take the pains first to ascertain the 
words really enploved. Having the means of 
attending personally, the hon. Member need 
not adopt the statements in the daily journals, 
as if they were the exact terms used on the 
oceasion. (The noble Lord here dropped his 

voice, and in rather a conversational tone , 
explained the nature of the misrepreseotation : 

the difference, as far as we could collect it, 

was, that instead of saying certain measures 

were “ essential,” he bad qualified it by em- 

ploying also the'word*‘ useful.” He apprehend- 
ed that the distinction had escaped those who 
had given bis speech in the daily journals). 

He had never been au advocate for triennial 

Parliaments, aud had always contended that. 
such an alteration would make the members 

dependevt not up»n the settled opinion of the 
people ; that settled opinion he believed to bean 
enlighteved aud a wise opinion ; but otherwise, 
the votes and the acts of the Hoase would be 
subject to the evils of a misrepresentation, mis- 
}apprebension, and false colouring, and there 

were at nu time wanting those who were in- 

terested in misrepresentation. Such a House 
of Commons could not coexist with the mo- 
vatchy. lathe United States, indeed, it was 
| provided that no public man should hold office 

for more than four years, for in a republic it 
was'a principle to distrust public men. That 

was not the principle of the British constitu- 





» the Crown would still have the power 
hoosing ; but reduce it to two years, 
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noble Friend, that as to any proposition next 
year, he would next year discuss 1t. 

Mr. James Kesnepy explained. The noble 
Lord had accused him of having adopted cer- 
tain opinions lately. All he, could say i» 
answer was, that ever since the hovourable 
and learned member for Dublin brought for- 
ward bis amendment t» the address to the 
throve, he (Mr. J. Kennedy) had voted in 
the minority. 

Mr. Suet could pot help thinking the com- 
mencement of the speech of the noble Lord at 
variance with its conclusion—so much so, that 
the last part seemed a complete abrogation of 
the first. The noble Lord had complained 
that the proposition was net definite, aud yet 
he had treated it throughout as if the fit perto«l 
for the curation of Parliament had been most 
clearly defined. (Cheers), After that be had 
proceeded to state the great coustitutioval 
grounds ou which he supported the present 
period, maintaining that short Parliameuts 
were inconsistent with the existeuce of the 
monarchy. Surely the noble Lord could uot 
have forgotten, however, that by a long Par- 
liament the monarchy was overthrown. 
(Hear). Triennial Parliaments were established 
iu 1694, and septennial Parcl.aments were 
substituted in 1716, aud duriug the whole of 
that period could it be shown that the throne 
had been endangered—that any attempt was 
made to establish a democracy ? (Cheers). 
There were, indeed, disputes about the suc- 
cession to the throne, but uot any that threa- 
tened its stability. But the noble Lord was 
apprehensive of the consequences of a dissolu- 
tion when the public mind was ia a state of 
excitement, Did uot the couutry owe the Re- 
form Bill to a dissulution in the midst ‘of po- 
pular excitement? (Much cheering). Did 
the nobie Lord mean to say that the interven- 
tion of the public upon that occasion was of no 
use ? (Hear). If so, against the Noble Lord’s 
argument he (Mr. Sheil) set the noble Lord's 
acts, and begged to remiod him that it was the 
people who made ** the whisper of g faction” 
ineffectual. (Hear, hear). If, however, the 
Whigs were consisteut, he asked leave to re- 
call the recollection of the noble Lord to what 
passed in 1793, when Ear] Grey presented the 
petition of the Frieads of the People, in favour 
of parliamentary reform, That petition prayed 
that the duration of Parliameut should be 
abridged— quite as indefinite as the motiva of 
to-night. Lord Grey, ow that occasion, stated, 
that when the question of reform was ance 
settled, he would discuss the question of dura- 
tion. (Hear, hear).. He conceived that until 
Parliament was reformed it would be vaiu to 
debate whether it was fit that the duration 
should be shortened. The reason was ob- 
vious 4 dissolve an uareformed Parliament, 
and the members were seut again to the 
aristocratical nominee ; dissolve a refurmed 
Parliament, aud an appeal was made 

, to the people. The change sought by the 
motien did nut depend upon ; it was 
built upon the practice of the best and noblest 
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periods of British history. (Cheers), |, 
rested upon the foundation on which the Tx. 
ennial Bill was constructed. It rested Upoa 
the Billof Rights. The Duke of Shrewsbury 
brought in the Triennial Bill, in 1692: ic ws 
passed by the House of Commons, and by the 
Peers, who were met by the Royal veto. The 
people, however, had set their hearts upon it. 
the wishes of the peuple prevailed, and two 
vears afterwards it was made law. (Cheers) 
It had its origin in, the pure and well-stored 
miod of the great Lord Somers, aud it de. 
clared that frequent Parliaments were found 
to produce. good-will with the people. ‘Ihe 
novle Lord was opposed to that opinion; be 
thought that. frequent Parliaments produced 
the ill-will ef the people; he stood as mor 
thau the antithesis of Lord Somers. (Chiers,, 
He said, that whereas, frequent Parliameuis 
were found to excite discord between the bo 
vernment and the people. 

Lord Av ruore asked the preamble of what 
act the honourable ,and learned Member was 
quoting. 

Mr. Sueit said, that he used the words of 
6 Will. and Mary, ch. 2. The position of the 
noble Lord was, that the wise and good mea 
at the time of the revolution were under 4 
mistake—a delusion. Jf they put this Par 
liament to the test, what hed it done? Ithad 
discussed the East India Bill ; it had passed 
few measures of no consequence; and bad 
beguu inquiries into many subjects of te 
greatest importauce ; but it had done nothing, 

Lord Howick. said, he expected nothing 
hut embarrassment in discussing so intricate 
a subject. The question was one of fearful 
importance (a laugh); but be thought the 0d 
jections were not of much consequence. 

Mr, EwinG observed that there was a sor 
of restless and irritable feeling in the public 
miod which prevented the deliberate cot 
sideration of the subject at the presed 
moment. 

General PALMER said that no member « 
the House could feel more strongly, or %& 
knowledge with more sincerity, than himself, 
the obligation of the country to his Majesty’ 
Miuisters, for their great measure of reford. 
But it was obvious, at the time the strugs!¢ 
for that measure was going on, that the true 
essence aud real value of it was the recog 
tiou.that reform was pot revolution ; that 
was within the,constitution ; that time cou 
not sanctify wrong; aud that it was coo 
sistent with the powers of the Legislature 
rectify abuse, and. resture the right, altbous? 
the right had been long lost sight of. It ## 
this healing and saving principle in the cou 
stitution that made the Reform Bill valuable; 
that obtained for it mauy of its supporters” 
that House, and the general voice of the pe~ 
ple without, It was, nevertheless, seen th# 
the details of the bill were far from els 
perfect, and putting its opponents out of 
pei it had not satisfied its friends ; ay 
conside some too demucratic, a0 
others too mee and there was still 
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Te me honest difference of opinion. It was, 
erefore, clear, that the measure was de- 


U Du , 
ra ctive, and, to speak the truch, it was a mass 
on expedients, uncunvected ia themselves and 


supported by any geueral principle. The 
The ue principle on which representation ought 
be founded, and which, as be had stated on 

e Reform Bill, must eventually be adupted, 
as contribution; for without repeating his 
guments, be must repeat his assertivua—that 
ery contributor to the taxes, however humble 
js station, ought to have a vote in the glection 
the persou intrusted with the serious and 
»portant duty jof imposing burdens on. bis 
llow-subjects ; and not only should he bave 
vote, but be enabled to give that vote ac- 
prding to the dictates of his own understand. 
by, uninfluenced by favour,-and: unassailed 
corruption. To effect that object he had 
pted for the ballot, although in justice to its 
ponents he admitted the honest prejudices of 
al reformers againstit, and that theaajority 
its friends considered. the ballot an evil 
a ly to be resorted to as the remedy fora 
eater evil, bunt for which it was not the true 
medy. The true remedy for the evil, which, 


allot and triennial Parliaments to cure it, 
‘al as a total change iu the system of taxation— 
a y the repeal of all taxes affecting all articies 
af sed or consumed by the productive industry 
f the country, and substituting in their place 
tax on property alone—for in this case pro- 
rty alone would be entitled to a vote in the 
ite ections of members to that House, and in- 
‘al stry being thus relieved from the burdens 
he bat oppressed her, would no longer seek to 
terfere in them; but so long as that House 

rsisted, and most uuwisely, as he thought, 
. b the present system of revenue, the voice of 
hdustry must be heard, and heard she would 
d ought to be, univfluenced by favour, and 

udeterred by fear. For these reasons, and to 
ompel the Government to a property tax, 
hich in relieving the labouring classes from 
f xation, would be the only honest means of 
reventing universal suffrage, he had voted 
r the ballot, and must now vote forthe pre- 
fut question; but holding as he did in his 
and, and be believed it to be in the hands of 
ery hon. member, a recent publication of 
'. Heathfield’s, whose previous works on the 
ubject bad fully convinced his mind that it 
as not only just, practicable, and easy to 
lieve the nation from the burden of the 
ublic debt without destroying any of the 
reat interests of the country, but that pro- 
rty of every «description, by the adoption of 
t. Heathfield’s plan, would be greatly bene- 
ted, and industry entirely relieved, he most 
umbly, but erneney a ? the pews 
y, comprising the t majority at 
Pouse, who, netuithemalag all the fears and 
bil bea of the consequences of the Reform 
its opponents ju the late Parliament, 

ere still the ~ of the people, 
shiek justice to their mutual interests — 
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b his hamble opinion could not wait for the, 


or fall together—they would read Mr. Heath- 
field's publication; which, in his humble 
judgmeut contained more truth and inform- 
ation as to the real cause and only remedy for 


the evils of the country than all that had yet 


heen said upon the subject; and to which he 
entreated the attention of every hon. member, 
iu the firm belief tuat, uoder all the circum- 
stances of the country at the present moment, 
arising out of the long waut of reform in 
Parliament and the reform that was come at 
last, nothing shurt of the adoption of Mr, 
Heathfield’s plan could save the constitution. 
Adverting to the circumstances which had 
caused the present Government to decline in 
popularity, he (General Palmer) observed that 
nothiag had been so unfortanate as the ap- 
pointment of a right hon, Baronet to the 
situation of Secretary at War. Accustomed 
to that right hon. Baronet’s ultra-radical 
speeches, the people naturally expected ex- 
tensive measures of reform from his Majesty’s 
Government after the right honourable Baronet 
had joined them. But what was the result? 
The right hovourable Baronet, on taking 
office, forgot uot only his own principles, but 
even those of the Whigs; and in the case of 
the Bath election. (Hear, hear, anda laugh). 
In justice to himself, he begged shortly to 
state the circumstances of that election. 

Mr. Secretary STANLEY spoke to order. 
When bis right hon. Friend the late Secretary 
at War was in that House, aod when notice 
was given of a motion respecting an alleged 
unconstitutional interference in the election 
at Bath, his right hon. Friend declared him- 
self ready to meet any charge which might be 
brought on that subject. An hon. Gentleman 
opposite, who bad presented a petition com- 
plaining of the circumstances, was, he (Mr. 
Stauley) believed, satisfied that there was no 
foundatiou for the charge ; and after bis right 
hon. Friend bad declared his readiness to meet 
the charge it was withdtawn, Under these 
circumstances, he put it to the gallant Ge- 
neral whether, his right hon. Priend not being 
now in the House, and the subject of the Bath 
election being quite irrelevant to the question 
under discussion, it would not be more in 
conformity with what he was sure would be 
the gallant General's deliberate determination 
on such a subject, not to proceed. (Hear, 
hear, hear). 

General Paimer said, that after what had 
fallen from the right hon, Geutleman, he cer- 
tainly would not proceed, although, ifhe were 
to go on, he thought he could show that the 
case in question was not sv irrelevant to the 
subject under discussion as the right hon. 
Gentleman supposed. There was another 
very important question on which he wished 
to say a few words ; be alluded to the méasure 
respecting the Irish Church. (No, no), 

Mr. Rosinson observed that the noble Lord 
objected to vote on the ground that he did not 
feel called upon at present ) 
on the subject, but that he might do so here- 
after, Now he begged to ask the uoble Lord, 
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if the'motion were rejected that night, whether | such a step, he saw no reason for making ty 
the rejection would not have a most baleful | change. 

effect with respect to his Majesty's Govern-| Mr. GasKRLL contended, that it was a ma, 
ment on the constitution of another Parlia-|ter of indifference at the present momeu, 
meut ? The noble Paymaster of the Forces op- | whether, at the time the Septennial Act wa 
posed the motion on another ground. That) passed, it was a justifiable measure. Ny 
noble Lord opposed it on the ground that its | doubt they were better judges of the questi 
adoption would be tantamount to a subversion | at that time than the people of the present 
of the constitution. He (Mr. Robinson) nad|day could be. The question was, whethe 
never heard a speech in that House so con-/the Septennial Act worked well now? The 
trary to all the previously expressed opinions | hon. Mover and his: friends had made out » 
of the speaker, as the speech which had that | case that it did not do so. As to some of th 
night been delivered by the noble Paymaster | evils complained of in the present constitutin 
of the Forces, Did the noble Lord recollect |of Parliament, he feared they were out o 
that when it was urged by the enemies ef the | the reach of legislative enactment; but what 
reform measure that it was an innovation upon | ever those evils might be, he believed they 
the constitution, he and his colleagues had| would be increased to a tenfold degree iu 
maintained that it was a restoration of the | triennial Parliaments. Amongst the greatest 
constitution, and not an innovation upon it ? | of the evils which would attend triennial Par 
Sv it was with respect to triennial Parlia-|liaments, was, that they would deeply affect 
ments. Their adoption would be a restoration | the course of their proceedings, and prevent 
of the constitution, and notan innovation upon | that mature consideration which subjects 
it. Ali thatthe hon. Mover of the proposition | great importance demanded. As Sir Rober 


contended for was, that the House should 
pronounce an opinion that septenuial Parlia- 
meuts were too long; leaving the question of 
the preferable duration to be afterwards deter- 
mived. In the present state of the country, 


when he believed that there was no sct of men | 









Walpole had observed, ‘‘ Infinitely greater 
good could be done ia short Parliaments thas 
in long Parliaments, and infinitely greater 
evil in long Parliaments than in short Pa- 
liaments.”” The House would do well, there 
fore, to pause before they touched a system 













prepared to take the reins of Government if! which combined what could be combived ¢ 
his Majesty’s preseut Ministers were to quit | good, and excluded what could be excluded d 
office, he was sorry to see them pursue a evil. It was especially expedient to pause @ 
course of conduct which, coupled with the le- ‘a moment like the present, when there wert 
claration made by the noble Paymaster of the | so mauy omens of the consequences to be ap 
Forces, he was sure would greatly depreciate | prehended from great and precipitate chauges 
them io the eyes of the country. He had uot) If sach measures as that now proposed were 


beard a single.sonnd objection to shortening 
the duration of Parliaments. Asto the term 
to which they ought to be limited, he was for 
making it three years, because that was a 
restoration of the constitution, and, therefore, 
less liable perhaps to objection than any other 
term. But let not the House, let not his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers deceive themselves. The 
opinion of the couutry on the proceedings of 
that night would be, not that the question was 
whether Parliaments should be triennial or of 
avy other diminished length, but that the 
course pursued by the noble Lord, coupled 
with the speech of the noble Paymaster of the 
Forces, was a declaration by his Majesty's 
Government in favour of Septeonial Parlia- 
men s. 

Lord Joun Russrce explained. He did 
not believe that he had ever used the words 
** tantamount to the subversion of the consti- 
tution.” What he bad said was, that if 
trienoial Parliaments were established by 
law, they would, in his opinion be found in- 
compatible with the maintenance of our fixed 
constitution. He had made no declaration in 
favour of septenuial Parliaments. His opinion 
Upon the abstract question was, that five 
would be a better term than seven; but.as by 
the present law the duration of Parliament 
was seven years, and as there did not 
to be any great wish to diminish the term to 
five, or any great benefit to be expected from 


appear | declaration of the noble Lord, that it 


't» be pressed upon'them, he trusted to God 
that they would be met by firmness and wis 
dom. Yhey had surely had enough of e™ 
croachment on the constitution; and if they 
surrendered the Septennial Act, they would 
abandou the only remaining barrier again® 
the uncontrolled fury of democracy. It ¥% 
in vain to expect that they could satisiy th 
wishes of those who proved by their condutt 
that they were insatiable. By an unwise a 
quiescence, they would not only whet the a> 
petite fur change, but they would lose thet 
popularity, and be rendered unable fearless! 
to meet the result. , 

Colonel Evans entered into a comparis® 
of the measures pursued by triennial, # 
the measures pursued by septenuial Parl 
ments, and maintaived that the former »* 
been much more advantageous to the cov” 
try. The arguments of the noble Paymaste’ 
of the Forces were as much in favour of Pat 
liaments for ten or twenty years as for sept” 
nial Parliaments. And yet that noble 1 
had stated that he should feel Jess difficulty ™ 
acceding to the proposition of the honourab'e 
Member fer Oldham, for annual Parliame®' 
than in according tu the proposition of bis 
honourable Friend. 

Mr. Hawkins expressed his surprise at 
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vote against the shortening the duration of Par- 
Jiameots. He had, on the hustings at Lan- 
caster, made a statement, from which}he was 
not disposed to depart, that the Government 
having carried a large, sweeping, and exten- 
sive reform, they were justified in looking 
upon it as final; aud that whenever the sub- 
ject of the ballot, or trieonial Parliaments, 
might be brought forward, he should assuredly 
vote against them. He knew not what were 
the indications they had; for he saw none of 
the extreme uppupularity of that House, or 
that Government. What test was there which 
could be applied to their conduct, and which, 
being applied, would show that they bad neg- 
Jected their duty—tbat they had shrunk from 
their responsibility—that they had violated 
their pledges—that they had failed to fulfil 
the expectations they had raised? He knew 
not where to find those tests, nor where to 
look for the proof that this question was one 
on which the public mind was bent with any 
degree of earvestness. On the low ground of 
gaining popularity—on the miserable pretext 
of a man more easily winning an election ; 
on these alone be saw no proof that the change 
now proposed was ope which was desired by 
the people at large. When too he looked at 
the uumber of petitions that bad been pre- 
sented on this subject, he saw no ground for 
entertaining the belief that such was the 
opinion of the people. If the desire for this 
change was general—if it proceeded in a 
strong and steady curreot,as public opinion had 
me pees on other great questions, they would 

ave seen their table covered with petitions, 
pressing upon them this wish, and demanding 
attention to the rights of the people. But bow 
was the fact? He did not know how many 
petitious bad been presented on one great 
question that really had interested the public 
mind; he meaut upon the subject of negro 
slavery. On that question the number of sig- 
natures was one million four hundred thou- 
sand. (Hear, bear, hear). But when he 
looked at this supposed important question, 
he found that up to the 6. of July nineteen pe- 
titions in all bad been presented (bear, hear, 
hear) ; and this, he believed, was all up to the 
present time, unless the hon. Gentleman had 
preseuted one or two since that increased the 
number. Upon such facts as these, bad the 
houvourable Member a right to assume that it 
would be unpopular to say that no ground 
had been made out at this moment for short- 
ening the duration of Parliaments? He did 
not believe that it would be uapopular. We 
did not live in a couatry in which ove branch 
of the legislature movopolised all the import- 
ance and all the powers of the Government of 
the state. That it was a most important 
branch of the Goverament be was most ready 
to admit—that the people ought to have a fair 
influence over their representatives in that 
House he was also ready to admit. Bat the 
question now was, wheter this was the time, 
aud whether it was absolutely certain that it 
was necessary for the best interests of the 

















country that they should place the mem 
composing that House under the immed 
control of those persons from whom, in 
an event, they would come, not as represey: 
tives, but as delegates. (Hear, hear). W 
this a time when the popular institutions 
the country were in danger—when the voig 
of public opinion was weak—whea the iniy. 
ence of the Crown was overwhelming, a 
when, in consequence of all these thing;,; 
was necessary that an additional weigk 
sbonid be thrown into the scale, to makey 
the balance of the constitution. (Hear, hea, 
Had they not altered the balance of the cw 
stitution. (Hear, hear). Yes, they had alter 
it—altered it, as he believed beneficia!ly; a 
was it not safe and wise aud prudent that the 
should wait to see what was the effect of thes 
alteratious, and whether any additional weigt: 
was still required to be thrown into the scak 
of popular. influence, (Hear, hear). hi 
noble Friend, the Paymaster of t 
Forces, had said, and in his opisia 
most truly, that. triennial Parliamess 
would be most unsafe at the present time, al 
under the present order of things. He wa 
surprised at the answer given to that obser 
tion by the hon. Member for Tipperary, we 
had asked this question—What was it the 
destroyed the power of the Crown in forme 
times ? and he had answered by saying, thé 
that power was destroyed, mot by a short, bi 
by a long Parliament. He repeated, that it 
could not but feel surprise at this answer, att 
must wonder how that hon. and Jearned Mew 
ber could have given utterance to such ! 
quibble on words—to such a miserable pe 
version of terms—in thus speaking of al) 
event with the history of which it was impo 
sible he should not be well acquainted. (He, 
hear). Other hon. Members: had goue ive 
the merits of the Septennial Act, but it seem! 
to him that that was not the question whic 
they had now to discuss, for the onus of prod 
was not on them to show that seven years ¥# 
the best term that could be adopted for ti 
duration of Parliaments; but the other si 
were bound to show, that this motion was " 
accordance with popular demand, and that) 
adoption would be beneficial to public ie 
rests, and that injury would result from 04 
adopting it. (Héar, hear)... As to the spet¢t 
of the hon, and learned Gentleman near bi% 
be must say, that he was somewkat surp" 

atit. There was. not one ment io th 
speech of that hon. and learned Member tb# 
did not moreapply to annual than to tricep! 

Parliaments. The hon. and learned Geotlem# 
had asked them whether, if any of them be 
to employ the services of a trustee, t¢ 
would not wish to possess a control over im 
His answer to that question was, that tb* 
would much depend upon the character of (0 
trustee. At all events he should not wish © 
remove his trustee every week or every /o 
night (hear, hear), to leave the successor © 
take up the unfivished designs of his pred 
cessor, and to be obliged te resign the ©o™ 
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er ion*of them again to a person who had pot |tennial Act, but he had omitted to quote just 
nedi re considered the subject on which he/that part of it which, speaking of triennial 
1 suge to act, or, at least, not -baving beeu ac-/| Parliaments, declared them to have been the, 
seuy inted with the begianing of that work | cause of heats and contentions which that act 
Wi ch it thus became h-+; task to finish. (Hear, | bad been passed to cure. It was his (Mr. 
long r). The hon. and learned Member had peer fe wish, and such had been the object 
© Voieg erved upon the effect of approaching elec-|of the “Rejorm Bill, to substitute for the 

int. ;. in the conductof members. Surely it} unsteady, unstable influence now exer- 
By ane < not meavt to be made a subject of com: | cised over members by their constituents at 
Dg, i int, that the members of this Parliament] the approach of an election, that steady and 
neigh 4 not had industry enough. If there was] stable’ influence whieh they must exer- 
ake w ‘complaint to be made, it was that they | cise if they had fairly and freely the means of 
hear, i been too ready to introdace popular to-| sending into Parliament men of tried charac- 
© Cob of discussion, often to the liinderance of} ter, whom they knew and respected, whose 
tered public business. (Hear, bear). He did] principles coicided with their own, and who 
5 an complain of this, but he thought that the| were sent in to act in ‘conformity with those 
it they t charge to be made against the members| general principles, but, on particular occa- 
thew this Parliament was’ a waut ef tndustry.| sions, to be guided by their own judgments. 
eight jeed it was quite enough to afford labour, Having giveu to the peop'e this steady con- 
~~ merely to one but to two Governments, | trol, he thought they ought to wait till they 
Hy ere were twenty-four nofices on the paper | had time to see how the Keform Bill acted, 
_ = the day. (Hear, hear). He bad had | and whether the people to whom this power 
Dict asion the other day to leok into the order| was now given ought to have the means be- 
ents ‘k, and he had then’ taken the trouble to | stowed on them of making the House of Com- 
, ant how many different bills were then in| mons an asseinbly of delegates, and todo away 
wa ferent stages of progress through that with the authority of the Crown, Which was 
erry use, and be found, in addition to the twen- | essential to the halauece of the constitution, 
war four notices for each day, which was now| (Hear, hear), The question lay io a narrow 
tha quently the case, no Jess thaw fitty-six bills, | compass. It was not a choice between seven, 
oe me of which had not even proceeded further | five, four, or three years, although the motion 
tha an a second reading: ‘Now fifty-six bills for} had been ingenious!y contrived, so as to make 
, bu eecud of the session; aud twenty-four no-| the supporters of ail those separate questions 
tb es, day by day, so long as the session mieht vote for it; but it was, in fact, a question of 
au t, were no contemptible proof of the zeal | annual Parliameuts, for the hon. Member for 
el th which members desired to ‘exert’ them-| Oldham had honestly and frankly admitted 
nt lves for the advantage of their constiteents.|that he should vote fur this motion, as he 


e had never seen a Parliament which had 


au) et with a more honest and determined deci- 
aad a to do its duty—to labour, without regard 
Par time, in the discharge of the trust it had 
ue idertaken. He had néverseen a Parliament 
nes at had listened more attentively to the argu- 
ied ents brought forward on any question, and 
nt e general bearings of it. (Nu, 10, from a part 
be the opposition ; hear, hear, fron the body 
‘ the House), He hoped’ and “helieved that 
p he right hon. Gentlemati (Mr. Tennyson, it 


rs 


as u nderstuod) had no reason to complain on 
hat point. He stood there to’ viodlicate that 
arliament from whjust © aspersions—he 
ought it had done all that could be expected 
vm a Parliamest to obtain the confidence of 
be people. (Hear, hear). lf they did not 
beau that the Crown should be a cipher, they 
rould uot wish to place that House in such a 
‘uation, that not its general conduct but 
ome individual vote should be made the test 
' its fitness as a representative body. They 
ould, on the contrary, allow the public mind 
me to cool and deliberate; they would nut 
ep itin a continual fever of excitement— 
ey would not seek to deprive the Crown of 
bat legitimate influence which it did, and 
hould, and must exercise, by the power of 
lecting the time when the members of that 
vuse should be sent to their constituents. 
fbe houourable and learned Member for 
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hoped it would lead to his favourite plan of 
annual Parliaments, without which he should 
not be cuntented. (Hear, hear, hear), He 
(Mr. Stauley) not meaning to say that 
seven years was the best time that could be 
fixed on, although he was prepared to have 
given the motion a direct negative; yet, as he 
thought his noble Frieod had exercised a 
sound judgment in moviug the present ques- 
tion, he should have great pleastire in sup- 
porting that amendment. (Hear, bear). 

Mr. O’Conne xt declared himself prepared to 
support the motivn. 

Major Beauccerk supported the motion as 
the only foundation upon which would arise 
all those benefits which the peveple had a right 
to expect. He denied that the House ‘leserved 
the eulogium which has been passed upon it 
by the right hon. Gentleman, for listening to 
the wants of the people, hcwever well it might 
be disposed to listen to its own praises. 
(** Question, question ”). The hon. Member 
then, amidst great interruption, denounced the 
House and the Ministers, as baving sa- 
crificed all claims to the confidence of the 
country, and falsified all tne pledges they 
had ever given. A bad cause never made a 
good advocate; and he was sure that the 
House, which was so accustomed to the bril- 
liaut orations of the right honourable Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, must have been deeply 
seusible of the baduess of the cause he had 





'pperary had quoted tle preamble to the Sep- | 
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been pleading that night, when they saw 
that he was unable to gain a cheer from 
those who usually supported him. (Hear, 
and laughter). He pitied the right bon. 
gentleman (laughter), and he was sure that 
he must have felt how completely he had 
failed in his answer to the motion. (Question). 

Mr. Cishome said, that be had been all 
through the debate decided upon voting 
against the motion, but the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman had nearly changed bis 
determination. If he should vote with the 
right hon. Gentleman, it was not because he 
adopted his high-flown monarchical prin- 
ciples, but because he thought it would be for 
the good of the people and fur the convenience 
of the House that the present duratiun of 
Parliaments should remain. 

Sir R. Fercusson should vote for the mo- 
tion to preserve his consistency, but would 
state his opinion that it had been brought 
forward asa clap-trap, to catch an ephemera! 
popularity, and with no expectation that it 
could lead to any result in the present state 
of the session. ‘ 

Mr. Tennyson replied. 

A division took place, when the numbers 
were— 

For the Resolution.........+++ 164 
For the Amendment eteereeree 213 


Majority... ..+e..+. 49 


Se =~ -~ -_—— — -— - —_— 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Faipay, Jury 19, 1833. 
INSOLVENT. 


WINSTANLEY, J. 1., Holborn-bill, hosier. 


BANKRUPTS., 
HILLIER, R., Newport, Monmouthshire, 


provision-merchant. 

HUXTABLE, J., (and not Hustable, as before 
advertised), Bristol, freestone-merchant. 
MARTIN, M., Newbury, Berkshire, currier. 
POUT, F., Surrey-street, Strand, attorney- 

at-law. 
STOCKTON, S., Long-yard, Lamb's Con- 
duit-street, wine-cooper. 
STREET, S., Ashton-uuder-Lyne, Lancashire, 
rocer. 


WILLIAMS, R..N., Bristol, coal-merchant. 


Tugspay, Jury 23, 1633. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
TERRY, W. and J., Bath, hardwareman. 
(BANKRUPTS, 


BRECKNELL, J., Blackbrook- 7 
mun, x. 








BROWN, W., Wilmington, Kent, cay 
dealer. 

CLARK, G. E., Bath, linen-traper. 

HALL, H., Doncaster, grocer. 

HART, J., Liverpool, tailor. 

HUNT, J. T., Princes-street, Lambeth, bom 
merchant. 

JONES, J. and G., Tywya and Liandegnwing 
Carnarvonshire, cattle-dealers. 

LEGH, H., Shrewsbury, butcher. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-EXcuanGe, July 2. 
We have to-day been liberally supplied wid 
Wheat from the home counties. The mille, 
swing to the unsettled state of the Flour tne 
and approach of harvest, refrain from pw. 
chasing more than is absolutely requisit 
meet the immediate local consumption, 
though a selected parcel obtained as much 
72s. yet the generality of the runs of Whed 
must be noted Is. to 2s. per qr. cheaper tha 
this day se’nnight, and the secondary af 
iuferior parcels very difficult to quit at thi 
reduction, mauy of the Essex and Kent sam 
ples were left unsold at the close of the me 
ket. Foreign free Wheats were also lone 
and for bonded descriptions, we heard of litt 
inquiry and no actual sa!es. 

Barley was in moderate supply, griodi 
qualities met a fair demand at last weeki 
currency. 

Malt continued to meet a limited purchas 
and the rates unaltered. 

The supply of Oats was more than equal # 
the demaud. The trade ruled heavy, a 
Monday’s prices were with difficulty supporte 

Beaus commanded a slow sale, on barely 
good terms as last Monday. 

Boiling Peas, owivg to the short suppl) 
supported their quotation ; but blue and ott 
descriptions were ls. cheaper. The newb 
offering were of good quality. 

The principal town millers maintain 55s. 8 
the top price of Flour, while the west cout] 
and other factors sell at 52s, and 53s. To 
discrepaucy is excessively injurious to 
trade, and it would be highly desirable tit 
the transactions in so important an article we 
based on a firmer and more decided foundal™ 

Wheat .. .cccccccccccs-cos 58S. to 66% 

Rye ob dvbc ee ceneedcocdeses) Cae 3As. 

Bawbeyes b ous cd vved cs see's. 4s. to 27%. 
fim... .c..sececese. 268, to 3s 
Peas, White.. etorceecessos 3ls. to 34s. 
a Boilers.... eeeerece 38s. to 44s. 
es Grey.... ee eeeeeeee 33s. to 355 
Beans, Small...........0. 5+ to —* 
Tick... eere eteeeeee 3is. to Jas. 
Oats, Potato. ... eeeeee reer 22s. to 244. 
a age Feed... Seeeereeeeee ee 16s. tu 21s. 
Flour, per sack eeeeeeeeees 46s. to 505 


PROVISIONS. 
Pork, India, new. ...—s.'to 110s. 
——— Mess, new ose. to 605. per bar! 
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tter, Belfast ....-—-8. to —s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....-—%. t0 —s. 
Cork ...e+7 25. to 73s, 
Limerick ..72s. to 73s. 
Waterford..70s. to 73s. 
Dublin ...«--S. t0 ——%. 





SMITHFIELD, July 22. 


is day’s supply of Beasts was rather 
ited, and, for the most part, of indifferent 
ity: the supply of Sheep, Lambs, Calves, 
Porkers, for the time of year, moderately 
1. Prime Beef, on account of its being 
e, sold with some degree of briskness, at 
advance of 2d. to 4d. per stone; but with 
idling and inferior Beef, as also Mutton, 
mb, Veal, and Pork, trade was dull, at 
day’s quotations. 
jearly, or quite, a moiety of the Beasts 





e short horus, chiefly from Lincolashire 
Leicestershire ; aud the remainder about | 
al numbers of Devons, Welsh runts, Scots, | 
ermixed with a few Norfolk home-breds, | 
Irish Beasts, with perk 
refords, as mamy Town’s-end Cows, a few 
ffords, &c—The Devons, Welsh runts, | 
J lrish Beasts, principally from Northamp- | 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and our western 
i midland cistricts; the Scots, &c. from 
rfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire; aud | 
Town’s-end Cows, &c. from the London 
shes. There was po Balleck drove, from 
South side of the Thames, in the market. 
bout three-fourths of the Sheep appeared 
be new Leicesters, of the South Down and 
ite-faced crosses, in the proportion of about 
o of the former to five of the Jatter; about 


; 
; 


, about 190! 





eighth South Downs; and the remaining | 


phth about equal numbers of old Leicesters, 
lled Norfelks, and Kents, or Kentish hall- 
eds, with a few old Lincolas, horned Nor- 
ks and Dorsets, horned and potied Scotch 
d Welsh Sheep, &c. 

About a moiety of the Lambs were South 
wus, aud the remainder about equal rum- 
ts of Dorsets and new Leicesters, with a 
” Kentish half-breds, &c. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, July 26. 


The arrivals this week are large. The mar- 
‘cull, and“prices rather lower. 





THE FUNDS. 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 

New Edition. 
COBBETT'S Spelling-Book 
( Price 2s.) 

Containing, besides ai] the uswal matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
This I bave written by way of 


AS ne tomy own 
, 

such @ thing having been trequently sug- 

gested to me by Teacuers as mecessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in buards. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Cosnert.—Beiog a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
af Italian. Price 6s. 


3 TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples ef Tillage and Vegetation. With an Io- 
troduction, by Wu. Cospetr. Svo. Price i5s. 


4. THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing as account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


6. THE WOODLANDS; or, 2 Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price lis. bound 
in boards. 

7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 


RICA.—The Price of this book, im good priut 
and ou fine paper, is 5s. 


8. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
fustructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


9. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the Enzlish 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and sim modes of making beer and 

and these! made it as plain as, 1 believe, 
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955 ApvVERTISEMENTS. 


10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 


edition. Price 8d. . 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobhett, Jun., Student. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. Gd. boards. [ 


12. ROMAN HISTORY, French ap 


English, intended, not only as a History fo 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar 
Two Volumes. Price 13s. in boards. 


13. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely eget, is 5s. 


On the 1. of August will be Published, 
Pric€’ Two Shillings, 
ORBETT’S MAGAZINE; a Monthly 
Review of Politics, History, Science, 
Literature, Arts, &c, &c. Contents of the 
furthcoming Number:—The Poor Laws — 
Modern Poetry—Doctrivaire Government and 
the Factory System—The Lakes and the Lake 
Poets—Patriotism—Recollections of an Old 
Hat—The London Bridges—The House Tax 
—The Water Drinker—Rossi'’s Sculptures— 
Molly Gray—Funeral in the Country—Events 
of the Moath—Critical Notices, &c. 





CHEAP CLOTHING !! 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, Fivet-Street, 
(Near the new opening to St. Bride's Church), 


| EG to present to the notice of the Public 
the List of Prices which they charge 
for Gentlemen's Clothing. 


FUR CASH ONLY, 


Sf. 8 
A Suit of Superfine Clothes........ 4 14 


Ditto, Black or Blue.............. 5 5 
Ditto, Best Saxony........ *#ee eens 5 15 
Cobbett's Cord (a mew article) 

RL OR es Saree l 2 
Plain Silk Waistcoats ............. 0 16 
Figured ditto A 0 18 
Valentia ditto... wee... stew te eters 0 12 
Barogan Shooting Jackets. ........ ] 8 
A Plaio Suit of Livery ............ 4 4 

Lapirs’ Hawits anp Pevisses, and Cai- 
pe $ gry ry Byeriebeapact in the ma-_ 
ufacture o ¥ are not surpassed at 
the West-end of the Town. Ts 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co, 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 


whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Was, Copserr. 


ececocooe acoa® 

















N ASON’S LIQUID for CLEANING ky 
GLOVES. Ladies and Gentleme,, 
respectfully informed, that this original (‘y, 
position has obtained very general Patron, 
merited by its beitig the O@ly invention wy. 
effectually restores Kid Gloves to their origi 
colour. Sold by Messrs. Allnutt and § 
No. 186, Piccadilly, wholesale Agents ; Jo) 
son, 68, Cornhill; Rigge, 65, Cheapsig 
Wilson, 7, Lowthersarcade; Peutley, 2» 
High-holborn ; Pries, 14, Parliament-stree 
Fawke, 125, Oxford-street ; Gooch, 43, 
zon-street; and Sard, Chemist, 5, St. Jame), 
street, Brighton$ and at all respect 
Chemists, Mediciue-venders, Perfumers, Sy 
tioners, brush-makers, &c. &c. &c. 





———_ 


LAIR'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS possess the inestimable p 

perty of affording immediate relief, with ty 
certainty of a cure in a few days, proved ly 
the experience of many thousands of persow 
withia the last twelve months, including may 
of the firstrank and distinction, These pili 
are the recent discovery of an eminent phy 
sician, are perfectly free from those poisonow 
drugs so generally used as remedies for tk 
gout and rheumatism for many years pat 
and which, if giving temporary relief, han 
never failed to impair the constitution. A fe 
doses will relieve the severest lumbago, # 
well as rheumatic head-ache aiid pains in the 
face, and will also, by their peculiar propertis 
and the quickness of the cure, prevent t 
debility so much complained of after an attad 
of rheumatic gout. Sold wholesale, ret, 
and for exportation, by Thomas Prout, 2%, 
Strand, London, seven doors from Temple 
bar (price 2s, 9d. per box), and by mo 
medicine venders in town and couptry. Cot 
try venders can obtain them’ throug! ‘bei 
London agents; Messrs. Keene, Bath, | 
just received a supply. 
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eal 
OME-MADE WINE, — The pecvlit 
| adaptation of BETT’S PATEN 
FRENCH-DISTILLED BRANDY to the = 
provement of British Wines, has long induct 
Connoisseurs to adopt it in preference to 
other Spirit. The batelinest incident te 
home-made Wines, and which hitherto 
alone could correct, is entirely avoided, 304 § 
maturity and mellowness imparted to 
Wines which the PATENT BRANDY & & 
clusively capable of producing. 
J.T. Berrs and Co. deem it expedient™ 
state, that their only Establishment is «' N® 
7, Smithfield Bars (leading to St. John-strett)s 
wliere the PATENT BRANDY, either 4“! 
or COLOURED, may be bad, in quantities 


not less than two ons, at Eighteen Suh 
‘lings per fenperiat Cation se — delivery: 
N.B. & liberal allowance to the Trade. 
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Printed pe Wiliam Cowen Johnson’s-court: 





published by him, at 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-stree’ 





